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] OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—In conse- 

quence of the sudden withdrawal of all pecuniary aid 
from Her Majesty’s Government, it has been resolved by the 
Special Committee appointed at a General Meeting of the 
direct ors, subscribers, and professors of the institution, on 
the 2nd of May, to make an appeal to the general public, with 
aview to raise an adequate fund for the future provision of 
the institution. A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST has there- 
fore been opened at the LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 
lian ver-square; and the names of those who are willing to 
become contributors, either as annual subscribers or as donors, 
will be received and duly acknowledged by the Members of the 
Committee, as well as by the Secretary ; by whom also copies of 
the Special Report, issued by the Committee, will be forwarded 
on application. 

By order, C. A. BARRY, 
Secretary to the Special Committee. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
THE WINTER SESSION of THIS INSTITUTION will com- 
mence, MONDAY, Sept. 21st., next. 
W. STERNDALE BENNET T, Principal. 





M*: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (SorRaNo). 
Lessons IN Vorck Propuction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 

TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTB. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





\ DME. TALBOT-CHERER requests all Le hens 


to be addressed to her new residence, 25, York-sTREET, 
Poaruas-s SQUARE. 








\ DME, ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
i to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprspury- 
vias, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or a or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


iM ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Lreland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern. tour in Engl: and in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W 








\ R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just 
Bt returned from Italy, and is open to Engagements for 
Opera (English and Italian), Concerts, Oratorios, and Provincial 
Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, enone -street. 


Me JOHN G ILL is continually adding to 
his repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also undertakes 
the general arrangement and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
certs, private operettas, burlesques, &c. Address Mr. John 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont- -square. 





\ R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Piauoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty ~ 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., 


ms a and in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 
ce, 


TON COLLEGE CHOIR. errr will be an 
4 Election to Three Lay-Clerkships on Sept. 17th. The 
Secessful candidates will come into office on December 26th. 
An Alto, Tenor, and a Bass (not Baritone) required, who must be 
Well accustomed to Cathedral Service. Stipend £100 a year. 
revtimonials &c., to be sent to Dr. Hayne, Eton. 


LE CTRIC ORGANS. —BRY CESON & CO., 
é 4 London, are now prepared to build or reconstruct large 
HURCH or CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this new system 
(Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent) to be ado sted at Her Majesty's 
a. Christ Church, Camberwell, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, St. 

rge’s, Tufnell- rk, St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, and Glou- 
Cester Cathedral, for the Festival, 1868. 


ietiteseneneecmenes 





\ ANTED two good TUNERS and RE- 
PAIRERS. Apply to Hime and Son, Liverpool. 





UTH, by Orro Go.tpscumipr.—A Sacred 
ite Pastoral, performed at the Hereford Musical Festival, 
7, just published. Price, in cloth boards, 21s. 
Lawporn Cock, Appison & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 
ee 





Now Ready. Price 3s. Fcap. Svo., cloth. 


oO 8 > Mt WB 8. 
By an OXFORD DON. 


Adaus & Faancis, 59, Fleet-street, £.C. 





NEW MUSICAL SERIAL, 
"o be Ready January 1st, 1869. 


THE ORGANISTS’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


oF 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, &c. 


Consisting of Loud and Soft Voluntaries, Preludes, Postludes, 
Fantasias, Sonatas, Offertories, Symphonies, Fugues, and 
other Organ Pieces of different degrees of difficulty and 


length, and in various styles, ancient and modern. 


The work will, it is hoped, be found extremely useful and 
valuable to every class of Organist, professional and amateur. 
It is designed to supply a want long felt by the Teacher as well 
as the Performer; and it will also afford an opportunity for 
many composers to cultivate and develope that taste for this 
species of music which, in too many instances, has lain dormant 


for want of a suitable medium of publication. 


Each PART WILL CONTAIN AT LEAST Four ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 


Part I. will include Two Voluntaries (Prelude and Postlude) 
by HENRY SMART; an Organ Piece by Dr. R. P. STEWART ; 
an Andante by EDOUARD BATISTE ; and an Andante and 


Allegro by E, SILAS, &c. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mos. D., 


Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds; St. George's Church, &c. 


The work will be printed in bold type and on good paper. 


Subscription : +. yearly ( payable January 1st and July lst), 


5s. ; Non- Subscri vers, 5s. each part, nett. 


Subscribers’ Names (which should be sent as early as possible) 
received by Dr. Spark, Springfield-villa, Leeds; or Messrs. 


Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO. 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS, 


VERDI. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA FOR VOICE & PIANOFORTE, 20s. 


Separate Numbers. 





ACT 1. s. 
No. 1. Romanza, ‘‘ Me panies ed orfana” 8. 8 
1. Ditto .... “MS. 3 
2. Scena e Duetto, ‘Ah ‘per “sempre “oO mio bell’- 
ONGElO”’.. 0 eo ccccccsccccescccescees S.andT. 5 
ACT 2. 
8. Coro Ballabile, ‘Hola! hola! hola !’......-.s065 2 
4. Canzone, “‘ Al suon del tamburro” .......+.. +++. 
M-S. - Chorus 5 
4. Ditto, 2010 2. .cccccccccocccececes .. M-S. 8 
4. Ditto, rr epi ee 8 
5. Coro e Pre hiero, ‘Padre eterno signor ” eT 
6. Ballata, ‘‘ Son pereda son ricco d’onore”......Br. 3 
6. Ditto.. ere ae 
7. Aria, ‘ Madre, letosa vergine” erry -_ « 
7. Ditto ... ee 4 
8. Scena e Duetto, “ePid tranquilla’ Yama sento” 
S.andB. 5 
ACT 3. 
9. Romanza, ‘‘Oh tu che in seno agli angeli” ....T. 
9. Ditto ....cccccccveee 004 60.068) cb weeweragbs be B. 
9. Ditto ...... eeee'ée a 


10, Scenae Duettino, * Solenne in quest’ora” .. T. & Br. 
11. Aria, ‘‘ Urna fatale del mio destino” ........ Br. 
ee ecve 
2, Coroe Strofe, ““ Venite all’ indovina” 
12. Ditto, solo ..... eee 
12. Ditto do. .. 8. 
13. Arietta, “A buon mercato chi vuol comprare - 
18. Ditto ...... aveskeeae .. Br. 
14. Coro, “Pane, | an ‘per carita”? 9866s 
15. Coro, Tarantel a, ‘* Nella guerra ela fotita*.. - 
16. Aria Buffa, “‘ Toh ! toh! poffare il mondo” Br. 
16. Ditto . ceveeesies oct 
17. Rataplan, ‘éRataplan della gloria’’.. 
M-S. with Chorus 
17. Ditto, solo ..... euliisn ie enaaendbaneneete M-S. 
17. Ditto do. 8. 
18. Duetto, “ Sleale! il ‘segreto fu dunque violato” 


z= — oo 
19. Scena ed Aria, ‘‘ Miserere di me one signee” 
19, DittO coccccccccccccccvcce cece iene 
ACT 4. 
_ Ane “Che? siete all’ osteria?” . = lies 
Sans ‘Duetto, “Del mondo ‘Bigesi® * 


Br. and B. 
Scena e Duetto, ‘Se caddi un som and Be 


r. 
end “ Pace, pace, mio Dio!”.. _* 
Ditto 
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NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. L, 


“LURLINE,” 


COMPOSED BY 


W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


Beautifully Printed on Toned Paper. 


LonpDon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
EW NATIONAL SONG, dedicated by express 


permission to the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 





Words by J. E. bag ome Music by J. L. Hatton. 


; Free by Post for 19 Stamps. 


qo srues OUR SAILOR PRINCE.—* This 


is the title of a new national song (with chorus ad lib.) 


which promises to become as popular as ‘God bleas the Prince 
of Wales.’ It is spirit~- ~irting, ¢ 

hold and commanding, and the chorus harmonised and cheerful. 

We have no hesitation in saying that in every village choir and 
crowded city music hall the song will find a home.—Vide Don- 

caster Free Press. The song, 3s. ; as a pianoforte piece, 3s. ; 
a free for 19 stamps, and for a ‘brass band on receipt of 3 
stam ps. 


oyal, and patriotis, the air being 


London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
To be had everywhere. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours, 


AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
Ernet Dats. Price 3s. 


‘*A pleasing title ; a very pretty picture to match it; three 


pleasant lines of Jean Ingelow as a motto; and above all a 
most spirited movement varied with great musical skill. — 
Brighton Herald, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





T ’AVERSE. Impromptu pour Piano, Composé 
4 


par THropors ArmitaGs, Pianiste-compositeur de onze 


ans. Price 8s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W 











TMHERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN 


GIVE. By Cant Hause. Sung by Miss Fanny Armytage. 


Price 3s. 


Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





HEY ARE NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEP. Sacred 
Song. By Jacquss Buumentuat. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 





Tt. CATS. Comic Song by Henny 8. Leron, 


author of ‘The Twins,” “ King Cash,” &c. Sung by Mr, 


Howard Paul. Price 3s. 


Unaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





COUNTRY LIFE. Written by OnARLES 
Dicxzns. Composed by Jonny Huttan. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





affections of the throat, has maintained 
quarter of a century, "and the flattering 
pom Grisi, Persiaui, Lablache, and a © of the Clergy 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 
for invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
its high character fo a 


fully establish ite 


Pablle Spesker should be without iii teainabie cap 
To be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail 
United K 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post Sree Sor SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


lhe Parting. The Ploughboy 
Alice Gray. | Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the| Welcome me home. 
Deep Cherry ripe ! 
The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thorn | Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly | Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks, | Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—14 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Jobnny comes marelsing Hark! I hear an Angel sing 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

’ Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. | 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 
Lassie, would . love me? 


Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
The Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all thoseendear- Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms, The last rose of summer. 

Love’s young dream. | The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. | The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once through’ Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 
O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 
Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. | The last shilling. 


| Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. ; 





While the lads of the village. The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor, 

Ned that died at sea, Loveiy Nan. 

Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 





I'm afloat. 


She wore a Wreath of Roses. | The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. |Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past? 


| 
Woodman, —_ that Tree! | The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. | 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 





Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. A lowly youth. 
Mary, don't forget me The dawn is breaking o'er us. 
When Morning's light is break- | Come, smile again. 

ing Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonuile Kate, them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 


Ev’ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve 


Ere Infancy’s Bud 

David Singing before Saul, The World of Changes 

Author of Good, 0 Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude, Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. Languish, 

Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLI) ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe, | There the silver'd waters roam. 
Pray, Goody In Infancy. 


Water parted from the Sea, | Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved There was a jolly Miller. 


The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman's heart is} Ere around the huge oak, 
bought, | 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
closing. Tis sweet to think. 
Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
ing. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again no} Lottie in the Lane. 
more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle | Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, | Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, Good News from Home, 
Beautiful Star, | The Sunny Side the Way. 
lalie. } 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home—‘‘ Jessy In that Devotion—‘ Matilda...” 

Lea.” Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
Only a Ribbon— The Sleep **The River Sprite.” 

ing Queen ” My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
Gone ts the Calmness from my to Conquer.” 

heart—‘* Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose ** Punchinello.” 

of Castille.” I've Watched him —‘ Hel- 
He'll miss me—‘ She Stoops vellyn.” 

to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
Yor Her Sweet Sake—* The pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Isrt. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song Despair. 
Recollection. Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity. 

fair. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor's Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jenny Jane Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. change. 
My Mem'ry turns with Fond- Jeannie Lee. 

ness back. Old Jeasy. 
Oh, thiuk not Love is light as) Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 





Fame Boys! 
The Udttle One that died. q ta Bell. 
Lillie Dale. I'w off to Baltimore 


i ~~ lies mould’ring in 
} ve, 


Little Nell. Thy mem'ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me, Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother. Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell, Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will; Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep ing. 
The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me net. 
Louisiana Bell, Old Bob Ridley. 
What is Home without a The Song of the Rose. 
Mother? Kingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. | Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
De ole Kitchen, | Keemo Kimo. 
No. 20,—_SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
| Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 
Duncan Gray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. | O Charlie is my darling. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Auld lang syne. born. 
O, my love is likea red, red rose. | Green grow the rushes, O ! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


The Campbells are comin’ 
O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreet, W. ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER & CO.’s 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BY THE 
BEST COMPOSERS. 








5. 

Jules Benedict’s Grand Concerto for Pianoforte, dedicated 
by permission to the Empress of the French ....+.+. 10 

Andante from above, published separately ........++++ 4 

Rondo from above, published separately .......--. -.++++ 5 

(‘These two numbers are the most deservedly popular move- 
ments of the composition. ) 

Jules Benedict's Kose Leaves Valses, beautifully illus- 
trated with a View of Costessy Hall, dedicated by 
permission to Lady Stafford ...... 

Kuhe’s Gems from Italian Operas, P 





6 
0 
0 


s1, 2, and3 now 


a ee - each 3 6 
Kuhe. The Chimes .. .... 0... eeeecnse cece te eere ce eees 0 
Brinley Richards. By the Sad Sea Waves, Fantasia ‘on 

the celebrated ballad from Benedict’s opera, The 

Bride of Venice ........ sees ccee ce cece seco cs es see 3 0 
Alfred Devaux. The Melodies of Scotland. New Edition 

in Six Books. Arranged in a familiar style. Each oun 
J. G. Callcott, St. Cecilia, Books 1, 2, 3. Consisting of 

Favourite Sacred Melodies, Ancient and Modern, each 4 0 

2 om Book 1, 2, 3, duet ...... 6 0 
J. G. Calleott. March of the Men of Harlech. Transcrip- ii 
J. G. Callcott. Home, sweet Home. Transcription .... 4 0 
J. W. Harmston. Le Zephyr. An elegant piece for 

pianoforte .. o.oo ss es en es se enus ee sete teense ee cass 3 0 
T. Villar. The Patrol: A Night March. A charming 

COMPOBILION 2... cee cece ences ce ebae eevee te ee eens 3 0 





Caauzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W 





NEW SACRED SONG BY SIG. LABLACHE. 


THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWER 


WRITTEN BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 


COMPOSED BY 


F. LABLACHE. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreer, W. 








With beautiful Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


ERIN'S HOPE 
WALTZES. 


W. C. LEVEY. 





Price 4s. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreet, W. 





SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 
Tue Rosgs, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 0 


Tue Tine. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by Henry Ffrench...........++0++ 


COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very pretty, and after the 
manner of Herrick. The music is quite up to the average of the 
productions uf Signor Guglielmo, which are well known ‘The 
Tide’ will be found effective in the salon without making great 
demands upon the singer.” —Leader. 


Cramer & Co., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 








CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


DOR 


o> 


Night DewS .. 0... ...0scccccsccvcccscccccvcsse 
Le Sommeil des Fée8 .. 1.1... cc ceesseeeeesetees 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert .........seeeeeers 
Pleasant Dreams ! .........000 ees eeeee e0esees 
The Reged’... 0000 cccccccccececccece co cece cons 
Tornado Galop..... «+++ : 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 


wow co oo 


0 
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With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 


CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s. 
«A sweet lay.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Beautiful and simple.” —Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal, 
“ Charming.”—Cork Southern Reporter. 
“Deserving of the highest meed of praise.”—Fleetwood 
Chronicle. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
a Pee 


SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective song, in which the aspect of ae 
society is cleverly hit off. ‘The air tuneful and expressive. 
words by Henny 8. Luien, author of “The Twins,” &e., &. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated: Price 8s. 


Caamza & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
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4 LULLABY. 
i. 
Sleep and rest thee, baby mine; 
Slumber falls on bough and brake, 
Moans the wind in many a pine, 
Here and there the stars awake. 
Stars that with their thousand eyes 
Look a thousand miles away, 
Where thy warrior father lies 
At the close of day. 
Slumber gently lie 
On thy watchet eye. 
Lullaby—lullaby, 
Night is nigh. 


Il. 
Save the owls and nightingales 
Every bird has gone to sleep ; 
All the ships with idle sails 
Droop upon the dreamy deep. 
Father in his tent at night 
Dreams of baby at his knee, 
Turns him in the camp-fire light 
With a prayer for thee. 
Slumber gently lie 
On thy watchet eye. 
Lullaby—lullaby, 
Night is nigh. 
ENNA. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At Dublin Paganini Redivivus is giving a series 
of recitals for the violin alone, without accom- 
paniment, and with considerable success. 





The annual meeting of the Oxford Choral Union 
has passed off effectively. The Bishop of Oxford 
was the preacher, Dr. Stainer the organist, and 
the Vice-Chancellor chaplain. 





Mr. James C. Marks, Mus. Doc. of Magdalen 


Hall, Oxford, the newly created Doctor in Music, 
gave a performance of his exercise 


said to have given much satisfaction. 





The Rev. Thomas Fownes Luttrell has just pre- 


vented a handsome organ to the Church of 
Dunster, Somerset. The case is of oak, medisval 


in design, with richly decorated pipes and in- 
There are two manuals and 
pedals with 16 feet open diapason. Bryceson and 
Co, are the builders of the organ, now in course of 


scription plate. 


erection, 





The Haymarket company have had brilliant 
Mr. 
Buckstone of course has met with an enthusiastic 
reception each evening, and the performance of 
the company generally has been of the highest 
is announced for 
Mr. Alfred Wigan is 


success at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 


order. Founded on Fact” 
Mr. Buckstone’s benefit. 
playing at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre.——Mr 





David Fisher appeared as Sir John Falstaff at the 


Amphitheatre on Tuesday last. 





On Tuesday last week the well-known York 


thie vocalist, Mr. Joseph Brook, died, aged 
arty-five years. Deceased was one of the oldest 


and best known choral singers in the West Riding 
and had been frequently employed in the select 


ng of choristers for the musical Festival held at 
the Crystal Palace, Birmingham, and other places. 

® was a choir-master of the parish church for 
upwards of twenty years, and ten years at the 


oan Chapel; also for many years conducto 


pected by all who knew him. 





an annual festival of the Associated Choirs in 
a Malvern district was held on Thursday last 
ie in the Priory Church. The following choirs 
‘re represented :—Malvern (the Priory), Trinity, 
vern Link, Malvern Wells, Mathon, Upton, and 


in the 
Sheldonian Theatre the other day. The work is 


the Choral Society. He was deservedly re- 


Severn Stoke, comprising in all 140 performers. 
The singing was on the whole, though slightly 
unsteady at times, very creditable. The service 
commenced at half-past eleven, the Rev. R. Cat- 
tley intoning the prayers, the Rev. G. Fisk reading 
the first and second lessons. The Preces and 
Responses were by Tallis, the Venite, the Te Dewm, 
and Benedictus, being sung to chants from the 
Anglican Chant-book. The anthem was by 
Barrett, ‘Come, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord,” which was sung with spirit. 
The hymn before the sermon was Langran’s Hymn 
No. 1, “Hark! the sound,” which it was quite 
refreshing to hear. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. A. Faber, M.A., of the Malvern College. 





The Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, closed on 
Saturday last for cleaning and redecoration, and 
is announced for re-opening on Monday, August 
17th. Mr. Sothern will then appear for a limited 
number of nights previous to his return to 
America, and other engagements with celebrated 
artists are pending.——At the Theatre Royal, Mr. 
Coleman’s company have been giving “ It is never 
too late to mend” in place of “ Foul Play.” On 
Saturday, being for his own benefit, Mr. Coleman 
impersonated Ethelwold in a version of Dumas’ 
* Katherine Howard.” The officers of the Innis- 
killen Dragoons gave an Amateur performance last 
night at the Theatre Royal. The program consisted 
of the play, ‘‘ A Wonderful Woman,” and the farce, 
“A Rough Diamond.”’ The Haymarket Company, 
always welcome visitors to Manchester, open to- 
night (Saturday), for a short season with the 
“School for Scandal.” The programs announced 
for all next week offer a great treat to all lovers 
of genuine English comedy, and the company are 
certain to meet with a hearty reception to-night. 














THE OPERA. 





The last week of the supplementary season at 
Her Majesty’s Opera has introduced a new tenor, 
Sig. Bulterini, as the Duke in “ Rigoletto.” The 
prominence of the part is not great; the Duke 
has chiefly to look young and tender, to warble 
softly, to sing his canzone at the window with 
as much grace as lies within his power, and 
altogether to keep to the sentimental side of the 
many-phased tenor life. Sig. Bulterini, however, 
did not fulfil these modest exigencies ; he ranted 
and raved and bellowed, though here and there 
he phrased in a style which showed him capable 
of better things. His voice is a tenore robusto, 
and he takes needless care to let his audience 
know as much. In the lyrical illustration of 
King Francis’ aphorism 
Souvent femme varie, 
and of the yet older discovery of Virgil's, 


Varium et mutabile semper 
Fomina, 


Signor Bulterini was encored; and he was also 
a Gilda is made by Miss Kellogg we had occasion 


.|to tell in April, when she played the part. 
of simplicity, and grace, and intensity, charac- 


- | forgotten. 


, | to an excellent performance. 


belli was Maddalena, and Sig. Foli Sparafucile. 
r 
Thursday “ Le Nozze.” 


Nilsson with the following selection. 
Il Barone Duphol, Signor Casaboni; Flora, Mdlle 


Corsi; and Violetta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
The second act (Garden Scene) of “ Faust:’ 





applauded in the duet with Gilda. How charming 
Full 


terised with profound tenderness, and sung with 
rare charm, the impersonation is one not to be 
In the duet with the Jester, “ Figlia, 
mio padre,” her manifold qualities were drawn 
forth ; and the ‘* Caro nome” was by her elevated 
Mr. Santley’s Rigo- 
. | letto was again highly finished, full of vigour and 
passion, and admirable of course in the vocal 
sense, as instance the intensity of his dramatic 
denunciation of the Duke's villany. Mdme. Tre- 


On Tuesday ‘Il Flauto” was performed; on 
The last two nights are 
devoted to benefits—the first to that of Mdlle. 
First act 
“La Traviata:” Alfredo, Signor Mariano Neri 
(his first appearance); Un Medico, Signor Foli; 


Faust, Signor Bulterini; Valentin, Mr. Santley; 
Mephistophiles, Signor Gassier; Siebel, Malle. 
Zandrina (her first appearance); Martha, Malle. 
Corsi; and Margherita, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 
The principal acts of “I Due Foscari:" Lucrezia, 
Mdlle. Rose Hersée; Il Doge, Mr. Santley. The 
the third act of Donizetti's Opera “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor :"’ Edgardo, Signor Bulterini ; Enrico 
Aston, Signor Gassier; Raimondo, Signor Foli; 
and Lucia, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 

On Saturday night the season closes with 
Malle. Tietjens’s benefit. First act of “ Norma:” 
Pollione, Signor Bulterini; Oroveso, Signor Foli; 
Adalgisa, Mdlle. Sinico; and Norma, Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens. The first act of “ Fidelio: Don Pizarro, 
Signor Gassier; Rocco, Foli (his last appearance 
previous to his departure for America); Jacquino, 
Mr. Lyall; Marcellino, Mdlle. Sinico; and Leonora 
(Fidelio), Mdlle. Tietjens. The principal act of 
“I Due Foscari:’? Lucrezia, Mdlle. Rose Hersée; 
Il Doge, Mr. Santley. The third act of ‘‘ Medea:” 
Medea by Malle. Tietjens. 








CONCERTS. 





The last of the series of eight Operatic Concerts 
came off at the Crystal Palace on Saturday with tho 
following program :— 


Overture (La Gasga Ladra)......cccccccvcesesceess Rossini. 
Introduction (Norma) 
Signor Fiorini and the Chorus of Her Majesty's Opera. 
Cavatina—“ Ah, Fors’ e Lui” (Traviata) Verdi. 
dille. Nilsson. 
Aria—“ Vieni; la mia Vendetta” (Lucrezia Borgia). Donizetti. 
Signor Gassier. 


Cavatina—“ Non piu Mesta” (Cenerentola) ........ Rossini. 
dme. Trebelli. 

Aria—“ Il mio Tesoro” (Don Giovanni).......-.... Mozart. 

Duo--“ Sull’ Aria” (Le Nozze di Figaro) .......... Mozart. 


Mdlles, Tietjens and Nilsson. 

Aria, with Chorus—‘ Possente Numi” (Il Flauto 

SO vic ccucesdtendedescecetncisthehn0bedbree Mozart 

Signor Foli and Chorus. 

Aria—“With verdure clad".........+scccccerececes Haydn. 
Malle. Tietjens. 

Chorus—“* O Fosco Cielo” (La Sonnambula)...... Bellini. 

Chorus of Her Majesty's Opera. 

Cavatina—“ Tacea la notte” (Il Trovatore)........ Verdi. 

Malle. Tietjens. 

Aria—“ Non piu andrai” (La Nozze di Figaro)...... Mozart. 

Signor Fiorini. 


Duo—" Mal 'Reggendo” (Il Trovatore).....,...... Verdi. 
ites. Trebelli and Signor Bettini. 
Aria—“ Udite” (L’ Elisir d’ Amore)............0005 Donizetti. 


Signor Zoboli. 
Quintet-—“E Scherzod e Folia” (Un Ballo in 


MascheFA) ....cccccccccccccccsscccoccvescccccces erdi, 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli, Signori Bettini, Gassier, 
and Fiorini. 
Chorus—“ Bello si celebri” (Semiramide).......... Rossini. 
It need scarcely be pointed out how well the 
above was executed at the hands of the artists en- 
gaged. Seldom has Rossini’s overture been 60 
splendidly performed as by Mr. Manns’s indefati- 
gable band. Inthe “ Fors é lui’ Mdlle. Nilsson dis- 
played that finish and sympathy which have ever 
been this artist’s chief attributes; and the allegro 
‘Sempre libera”’ produced a recall amid deafening 
applause. Malle. Tietjens bore a heavy burden of 
responsibility, for she had, in addition to her 
own duties, Mdlle. Sinico’s share, who through 
illness was absent. The prima donna, however, 
triumphed over difficulties. The charming melo- 
dious chorus from ‘ Sonnambula” was exquisitely 
rendered by a perfectly trained choir. 

Hard as has been the blow levelled by tho 
Government against the existence of our modest 
little national school of music, the Academy is by 
no means dead yet. Indeed, it is a question whether 
the withdrawal of all State support will not work for 
it the advantages which Gladstonians maintain will 
accrue from a similar process to the Church in Ire- 
land—by making the private support all the more 
staunch and earnest. The report just issued by the 
Academy breathes hope for the future, in that we 
learn that through this institution about 1,500 
students have been educated, more than 400 having 
been instructed gratuitously or upon reduced terms. 
During the past forty-five years about £174,000 have 
been expended, nearly £109,000 having been received 
from students’ fees; the remainder, say £68,000 
(excluding the Government grant of £500 per annum 
since 1864) has been derived from private sources 
alone. An institution offering such special advan- 
. | tages for professional musical education at the low 
.|terms demanded cannot, of course, be self-sup- 
’) porting—a fact which is recognised in all other 
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capitals possessing such national academies. The | the ‘‘Congress of Comiques,” delighted the spec- 


recent withdrawal, then, of the very small Govern- 
ment grant just alluded to has induced the 
special committee, appointed at a meeting held on 
the 2nd of May last, to appeal to the general 
public to aid in the support of the institution pend- 
ing that ventilation of the whole question which will 
doubtless take place during the next session of 


parliament. Meantime, it is gratifying to learn 


tators. All the principal comic singers were 
gathered on the stage, and each sang a verse of his 
chef d’euvre, whatever that might be, and then joined 
Mr. Stead in dancing the ‘‘ Cure.” The Arabs, 
Beni-Zoug-Zoug, the fountains, and a balloon ascent 
were the other attractions, in addition to the usual 


amusements of the Palace. To the Abyssinian 





charger Hammel, several relics are now added of 


from the report referred to, that ‘ the applications | the liberation war. Amongst these are some beau- 


for admission are still numerous, and the Academy 


| tifully chased ‘ bitiva,” or armlets in silver and 


has never been in a more satisfactory state, so far | gold worn by chiefs who have distinguished them- 


ns its administration is concerned.” And if a 
tangible proof be wanted of the benefits derived from 
the course of education supplied by the Academy, 
let us seek it in Wednesday’s concert—one of the 
most creditable performances which have here taken 
place. The solos and concerted pieces given by Misses 
De R. A. Lohman, 
Gardner, Severn, Christian, Lanham, &c., guaranteed 
the possession of no small executive power ; while 


Chastelaine, Jewell, Home, 


original composition was represented in a symphony 
by Mr. Alwyn, the first movement of which, given 
by the orchestra under the conductorship of Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, showed considerable discernment 
of the laws of harmony and a happy faculty for 
scoring. The composer also gave a capital perform- 
ance of a movement from Heller's concerto in F sharp 
mipor and attained great credit in the execution, for 
the piece is by no means easy. Excellent too was 
the performance of a Cappriccio with band accom- 
paniment, composed and played by Mr. W. Shak- 
speare, a talented student of the Academy. Another 
local composition was a yoceal trio by Mr. Jackson, 
and another a part song by Miss Dowling, both 
of which pieces were the 
best instrumental performances that 
by Miss Buer of a movement from Beethoven's 
KE flat in this she exhibited wonder- 
ful and Mr. Kemp also did 
capitally in conquering the mechanical difficulties of 
a chromatic fantasia by Bach, and exhibited a good 

The awards were as follows :— 
Miss Rebecca Jewell and Mr. W, 
Shakspeare. Bronze Medals: Miss Dowling, Miss 
Lohman, and Mr. Alwyn. Prizes: Misses Scater, 
Vokin, Severn, De Chastelaine, Buer, Ryall, Lan- 
ham, and ‘Tovey; Messrs. Townsend, J. Jackson, 
Cover, Richards, and Kemp. Honourable mention: 
Misses Cullenford, Field, Gardner, L. Gardner, 
Waite, Christian, Watson, Home, Greenaway, Goode, 
and Sharpe; Messrs. Randall, Haywood, Cook, 
Beardwell, and Pettit. 

Master evening concert on 
Tuesday last, at Mr. Wornum’s Hall, in Store Street. 
Munday is a pupil of Mr. Lansdowne 
Cottell, and promises to distinguish himself in the 
brilliant style of the modern school. He was 
assisted by Mdlle. de Moutier, Miss Glanville, Miss 
Vernon, and others. Mdlles. Vendura and Villiers 
were in their and Miss Anna 
Whitten and Mr. Walter Reeves were both recalled. 
‘The concert lasted till a late hour, and gave general 
satisfaction. 


meritorious. Among 


solo was 


concerts ¢ 


nerve fluency. 


style generally. 
Silver Medals : 


Munday gave an 


Master 


encored pieces, 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Music Hall Sick Fund Festival, held on 
Monday at the Crystal Palace, was a rackety affair. 
** One thousand artistes’? of the music-hall con- 
fraternity were supposed to give “ one hundred en- 
tertainments,” and they fulfilled their promise with 
a vengeance. An illiterate address a comic 
singer opened the proceedings, and this was fol- 
lowed by the National Anthem, sung by all the 
music-hall companies present. Then a burlesque 
sketch was supposed to heap ridicule on the dog- 
of the Force; but the fun was very 
uproarions. Ethardo’s ascent and a ballet fol- 
lowed ; which a multitudinous display of 
athletic feats showed simultaneously some score or 


by 


muzzlers 
after 


two of gymnasts, each going through his perform- 
This trick, 
which was done some time ago at the Canterbury, 
has a startling effect. A combination of comic 
singers, called, with a doubtful use of French, 


unees without reference to his rivals. 


| selves in battle—equivalent, in fact, as a decoration, 
| to our Victoria Cross; various quaint ecclesiastical 
| crosses of beautiful design, engraved with religious 
| symbols; the actual shield carried by King Theo- 
dore at the time of his death ; and a splendid State 


| shield presented by the King to one of his chiefs. 
Dr. Blanc also exhibits the fetters he wore for nearly 
two years, which weigh upwards of 7lb; anda 
| * tabot,” a carved emblem kept in the ‘holy of 
holies” of Abyssinian churches; and it is related 


| that when the King destroyed the priests or burnt 
| the churches he dared not damage the sacred 
' tabots,” but brought them with him with other 
spoils to Magdala. The collection, which contains 
many other curiosities, is tastefully displayed, and 
will doubtless prove very attractive. 





THE THEATRES. 


If energy and end enterprise command as well 
as deserve success, the management of the New 
Queen’s Theatre ought to be reaping very sub- 
stantial rewards for the liberality with which 
they offer new dramas to the public, and the 
completeness of their scenic accessories. On 
Friday last, Mr. Henry J. Byron’s ‘‘ Lancashire 
Lass” was produced on the occasion of Mr. Liston’s 
benefit—a drama of strong interest which had been 
originally performed at Liverpool, representing in 
a series of sensational scenes the fortunes of Ruth 
Kirby and her lover Ned Clayton. The prologue 
introduces us to the principal characteis with two 
exceptions, and shows how an adventurer, Robert 
Redburn (Mr. H. Irving) is endeavouring to carry 
off Ruth Kirby the Lancashire lass (Miss Nelly Moore) 
from her promised husband Ned Clayton (Mr. C. 
Wyndham), aided by Kate Garstone (Miss H. Hod- 
son) whois actuated by motives of revenge, in conse- 
quence of her having been slighted by Ned Clayton. 
Spotty (Mr. L. Brough), a waif and stray, and 
Jellick (Mr. W. H. Stephens), an aged admirer of 
Ruth, are also introduced to the public in the pro- 
logue. Persuaded by Kate, Ruth writes a letter to 
Redburn, promising to fly with him, and Kate gives 
it to Spotty to convey to the would-be seducer. 
The tmhissive however falls into the hands of old 
Kirby (Mr. H. Mellon), who cannot read, and it is 
handed to Ned Clayton, who, in order to save Ruth, 
reads her lettee as if it were a refusal of Redburn’s 
proposal. This, of course, is a very strong situ- 
ation for the end of the prologue. The first act 
introduces us to Mr. Redburn’s office, where Spotty, 
who has now become his messenger, informs the 
audience that Mr. Redburn is endeavouring to win 
the affections (and fortune) of Fanny Danville 
|(Miss Montague), daughter of a rich merchant 
|(Mr. J. Clayton). Spotty has an indiscreet habit 
|of chattering his master’s affairs at his nightly 
haunts, and “a party of the name of Johnson” 
(Mr. 8. Emery) overhears this, comes to Redburn, 
and agrees to get Danville’s consent to the 
match, for which service he is to receive £5,000 
on the wedding-day, We are then introduced 
to the millionaire, in whose house we find 
Ruth Kirby, but why or how she came there 
does not appear. Danville forbids Redburn even 
to dream of marrying his daughter, and is at the 
point of dismissing him when the irrepressible 
Johnson appears and denounces Danville as a 
former associate of his in crime, and brands him 
with so many crimes that even Redbvrn declines 
an alliance with his daughter. In the second act 
we learp that Johnson bas a kind protector in 

















Danville, and that Ned Clayton has taken to drink 
and dissipation in the company of the formerto en- 
deavour to drown the recollection of his unbappy 
parting from Ruth. The second scene of this act gives 
us the landing-stage at Egremont, Liverpool, anda 
very successful scenic illustration of a practicable 
steamboat that comes up to the jetty, lands its 
passengers, turns round, and steams off. Johnson 
and Clayton, the former much intoxicated, land 
from the boat, and the former sits down to enjoy 
a quiet pipe in the moonlight while Clayton goes 
to fetch a policeman to frighten him into coming 
home. Previous to the arrival of the boat Kate 
Garstone, who has become an cutcast, comes on to 
the jetty with the intention of drowning herself, 
but is temporarily prevented from carrying out her 
purpose by the arrival of the steamer. She hides 
among the piers, and sees Danville hurl Johnson 
into the water. Clayton returns and finds only 
his purse and hat, and is arrested on suspicion by 
the police, who arrived (as is usual in every-day 
life) too late to prevent mischief. Redburnfrom a 
skiff which appears below the jetty denounces Clay. 
ton as the murderer, but Kate gives him the lie, but 
in the intensity of her feelings falls dead from heart 
disease, leaving Clayton a prisoner. The third 
act brings us to Ruth’s cottage, where we are told 
that Spotty is about to enter Mr. Danville’s service 
as footman. On his departure Redburn enters 
and implores Ruth to fly with him, and threatens 
in the event of her refusal to give evidence which 
will convict Clayton. Ruth indignantly spurns his 
offer and rushes off to the lock-up, which is in 
charge of her old admirer Jellick, who has a 
visit on the occasion from Sergeant Donovan (Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery) a policeman in search of a 
certain Slippery Dick. Ruth enters and offers 
to marry Jellick if he will allow Clayton to 
escape. He consents, but just as the prisoner 
is departing Redburn appears, and announces 
his intention of interfering. Clayton floors 
him and escapes, and Ruth throws herself against 
the door to prevent pursuit. Redburn hurls her 
away, but is confronted by Sergeant Donovan, who 
recognising him as Slippery Dick, arrests him 
forthwith. In the last act we are taken to the 
Antipodes, and learn that Ruth, released from her 
promise by Jellick, has accompanied Clayton 
thither as his wife, the ubiquitous Spotty being 
also of the party. Ruth being left alone, Redburs 
comes in hunted by the bushrangers and recognises 
Ruth. He taunts her with her husband’s crime, 
but learns that Danville has confessed it by letter 
on his death-bed, which evidence Kedburn en- 
deavours to destroy, but is frustrated by the 
entrance of Spotty. Clayton returns and does not 
recognise Redburn, but hearing the voices of the 
bushrangers in pursuit, hands him a revolver to 
defend himself. The latter then avows himself 
and his intention of shooting Clayton, but just at 
the nick of time is shot down by Johnson, who 
was not drowned after all, and the audience ar 
left to picture the future bappy life of the Lan- 
cashire lass. No expense has been spared it 
mounting this drama, and the cast is exception- 
ally strong. Mr. S. Emery is of course a host 
himself, and, as Johnson, gives a picturesque 
reading to the character of a villain who has sowe 
heart left. Mr. H. Irving is equally successful 
in the hard reckless adventurer, and his dresses 
and facial expression left nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Brough has in Spotty a part to which 
he does ample justice, and which prove 
how superior he is to Mr. Toole, as be 
tainly has that quality in which the latter actor 
is singularly deficient—pathos. Mr. Clayton’ 
make up as Danville was excellent, but we did not 
like his acting. In justice to this rising actor, ¥° 
must say that the part is not one which should 
have been given to him, but he does bis best to 
make something of a most vuncongenial and 
ill-fitting character. Miss Moore and Miss Hodso 
are excessively good in their respective parts, 

we were agreeably surprised at the intensity of 
the latter's acting. With regard to the ple 
itself, there is that certain smartness about " 
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it might be advantageously shortened. The 


which characterises Mr. Byron’s productions, but. 


Drury Lane absolutely refused to do anything of 
the kind. However, the address went off very 


interest is too great, and the situations too) well; and next followed a miscellaneous operatic 
numerous, as in each act there is a spice of sen-! concert, in which Sig. Mario created an effect 


gation which would of itself save many an’ 
indifferent play. We are pleased to say that the | 
«Lancashire Lass” will, in our opinion, enjoy a | 


with “ Una furtiva lagrima.” Among the artists 
assisting were Mdlles. Sofia Vinta, Rose Hersee, 
Sontag, Whitten, Weiss (who had a sympathetic 


much longer run than its predecessor “ Time and reception), Lancia, Messrs. Leigh Wilson and 


the Hour.” 


Mr. Harrison’s benefit was not on Monday at- 


tended with results so satisfactory as the goodness | 


of the cause deserved. Into the reason of the 


George Honey, Sigg. Gassier and Caravoglia, 
Herr Betjemann, &c. After the concert Miss 
Amy Sedgwick read the trial scene from “ Pick- 
wick,” and M. Ravel delivered his buffo scene, Le 


comparative failure we have elsewhere entered: | Marchand de Programmes, from a private box, to 
it is sufficient here to enumerate the character of | the wrath of those in the audience who set down 


the performances. 
Garden Theatre was not half full. The bill opened 
with a couple of scenes from “ Paul Pry,” with 


In the first place Covent | 


| 


the act to some rude intrusion. An actof “Caste” 
followed: then a recitation from Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley concerning everlasting and ennuyeuse 


Mr. Toole’s rich impersonation so well known to| Mrs. Brown; then Offenbach’s dialogue operetta, 
all lovers of broad comedy. An address written | ‘* Lischen und Fritzchen,” performed by Miss Susan 
by Mr. Tom Taylor was then spoken by Mrs.| Galton and Mr. Whiffen; and then an act of the 


Stirling, who made every point possible in the} «Grand Duchess.” 
subjoined; was loudly applauded; and recalled at | 


the close. 


“Qh! that so great the difference should be,” 
Quoth Swift, “‘’twixt T'weedledum and T weedle- 
dee!” 
So trifling the great fiddler’s fight he reckoned, 
Where both would play first fiddle, neither second. 
On the old distich everybody draws, 
To satirise great struggles for small straws ; 
Would proneness to such fights we could confine 
To the sworn followers of the tuneful nine ; 
But most will own, they’ve in them that or this 
chord. 
Less tuneable to harmony than discord. 
Divines or doctors, players, politicians, 
Naval constructors, cooks, metaphysicians, 
Great guns, great gunmakers, all disagree, 
As loud for as little as Swift’s Dum and Dee. 
But, even grant those of the tuneful culling, 
Specially prone to claw and caterwauling, 
Causes there are, especially of one sort, 
For which, like Costa’s Orchestra, they consort; 
And such a cause, if I read hearts aright, 
Draws us who sing and act and play to-night— 
When Faith, Hope, Charity, sweet sister-band, 
“— God’s Spirit, o’er man’s heart and 
and, 
To stir the one and ope the other wide, 
For some poor sufferer stricken at our side. 
of old feuds old foes exchange prompt par- 
on, 
~ Drury Lane works with kind Covent Gar- 
en ; 
Cantante Pot with cantatrice Kettle 
Own, in a common cause, their common metal; 
Italian, German, English, French, unjealous, 
To raise the wind combine their best of bellows ; 
Hearts unite arts, strings, wind, and voices, fain, 
Join four-fold strength to meet the four-fold 
strain 
Of ruth and pity, kindliness and love, 
As to the aid of care, pain, need, they move, 
Tuning to harmony all jarring parts, 
By Heaven’s sweet key-note struck in gentle 
hearts. 
Or if we quarrel, ’tis in conflict blest, 
Which in this case shall do the most and best, 
But hence with metaphors of martial strain, 
From feast, not fray, my figures should be ta’en; 
We bid you to our boards for pienic fair, 
Of music, song, and act; each brings his share— 
Each, in the highest or the humblest part, 
Feeling the purpose dignifies the art, 
We plead for one in whom a manly pride, 
wm seas and sufferings from the world would 
1de; 
Who, till late, needed not or thought to claim 
ore than the harvest of his well-won fame. 
We've known him at his bravest and his best, 
When fortune rained her sunshine on his crest : 
Still had he fought, beneath ill-fortune’s frown, 
When paralysing illness struck him down, 
And ill-hap, winnowing false friends from true, 
Sent us, unasked by him, to ask of you. 
Give him the help he still was prompt to lend, 
And let us thank each here, in need a friend!” 


The foregoing lines, though rugged and harsh for 
80 expert a writer, and metrically eccentric in 
Parts, such as 


“As loud for as little as Swift’s Dum and Dee,” 
— put the best face on the matter. A line 
ike 


“Kind Drury Lane works with kind Covent Garden” 
was much too complimentary at a time when 





Other scenes and acts were 
down in the bill, but by this time the night was 
exhausted, and the Strand burlesque and the 
“ Spitalfields Weaver” had to be dispensed with. 
It was no loss, for these minced plays are really 
tiresome. 

The benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Billington took 
place on Thursday at the Adelphi Theatre. The 
program was exceedingly attractive. It included 
Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama of the “ Flying 
Scud,” in which Mr. Belmore and Miss Saunders 
took their original characters. Mr. Howard Paul 
appeared in his impersonation of Napoleon IIL., 
and Mrs. Howard Paul sang the “Song of the 
Glass,” from the opera of the “ Grande Duchesse.” 
Mr. Toole represented his favourite character of 
Spriggins in ‘ Ici on Parle Francais,” and gave his 
famous imitation of popular London actors. The 
performance concluded with ‘ Black-eyed Susan,” 
in which for the first time Mr. Billington ap- 
peared as William. 

At the Britannia Theatre we have a drama 
entitled ‘“‘Lady Anne’s Well” to inculcate the 
danger of female ambition in a young girl who 
is inclined to discard a poor and honest lover for 
arich and titled one. The lesson is conveyed in 
a dream. Though the main idea is time-worn, the 
drama is of fair average quality, and aided by the 
acting of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Henderson goes off 
glibly enough. 

The East London reads us a dramatic lecture 
on the old proverb ‘‘ Honesty’s the best policy” 
in a drama entitled ‘‘ Nobody's Son,” which is, we 
believe, an old piece with a new name. John 
March, nobody’s son (Mr. Howe), is presented to the 
audience at first in rags and beggary. Receiving 
a sovereign in mistake for a shilling from a 
passenger by whom he has been employed on 
some slight errand, he seeks out his employer 
and returns him the money. This is the begin- 
ning of Jack's fortune. The gentleman, struck 
with so singular an instance of integrity, becomes 
Jack's benevolent friend and gets him employment, 
first as a mechanic and then as secretary or clerk 
to a wealthy tradesman who has a daughter, 
Charlotte Ardent, (Miss M. Foster). This young 
lady, who has been discarded by her father for 
marrying without his consent, having lost her 
husband, returns home (with her infant daughter) 
in a state of hopeless penury, and is again sent 
to the right about by her exemplary parent. 
Jack, accidentally encountering her at the point 
of death, vows fealty to her memory by taking 
charge of her child. The mother dies, and ten 
years elapse. The child is now a young girl, and 
an attachment has of course sprung up between 
her and Jack. Her grandfather, at length con- 
science-stricken, finds and receives his grand- 
daughter with joy, and betroths her to a wealthy 
friend. The young lady mutinies. Jack offers 
to resign, but the girl, who has some of the 
maternal blood in her veins, shows such sigas of 
rebellion that the old gentleman, weak in years as 
well as conscience, gives in, and the lovers are 


; Mr. Mure. 


———- =a 


above the ordinary level of its class. The respon- 
sibility of the performance lay with Mr. Howe 
and Miss M. Foster. Both acquitted themselves 
ably. 





MARRIAGE OF MDLLE. PATTI. 





The much debated question whether Malle, Ade- 
lina Patti would really marry a man after all—and 
a marquis to boot—or whether she would cleave to 
her old intention of wedding Art only, was finally 
settled on Wednesday by the performance of the 
ceremony. The wedding took place on Wednesday 
—that is to say the second instalment, the religious 
ceremony. French law requires the performance of 
a civil procedure, the publication of banns and re- 
gistration of the contract. The banns had been 
published at the Mairie du Premier Arrondissement, 
Paris; the contract was signed on Monday at the 
French Consulate in the city. His Grace the Duke 
of Manchester and Mr. Costa were the witnesses of 
the contract for Adelina Patti, and the Prince de la 
Tour d'Auvergne, with M. Mure, the Secretary of 
the French Embassy, officiated as temoins for 
the marquis. Now, so far as regards French law 
this contract is binding, but not so with relation to 
the Church, and the religious service was therefore 
performed yesterday, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Clapham Park Road. Although as much privacy 
had been exercised as possible, the marriage of a 
popular prima donna could not take place without 
its being known. The chapel was therefore com- 
pletely filled, and an immense crowd was collected at 
the extewior, unable to penetrate into the edifice. 
The Church was ornamented in the usual style of 
Roman Catholic chapels, that is to say, there were 
plenty of flowers on the altar, and plenty of lighted 
candles also. Besides the seats reserved before the 
altar for the bride and bridegroom, the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, there were seats in the body of the 
building kept for those friends who were invited 
to the ceremony. The entrance of the bridesmaids, 
four in number, attracted the eyes of the crowded 
chapel. They were dressed in white with blue 
wreaths around the head, blue ribands round the 
neck, and blue sashes. The entrance of the bride 
herself, accompanied by her father, Signor Patti, 
created the liveliest interest amongst the spectators, 
She wore a white satin dress, covered by a 
lace veil, which fell over her person. She 
wore the orange-blossoms consecrated to hymeneal 
celebrations, and a green wreath. She looked, it 
need hardly be said, extremely pretty, and though 
very pale, she wore a smile on her face. She at 
once proceeded to the prie-dieu prepared for her, and 
knelt before the altar. The bridegroom is not like 
a Frenchman in appearance. He is fair in com- 
plexion, about the middle height, well made and 
sufficiently good-looking. He was accompanied by 
the French Ambassador, Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, the Duke of Manchester, Mr. Mure, and 
other friends. Amongst those present were Signor 
Mario, Mdme. Grisi, and three of her children, 
Signor Tagliafico, Signor Costa, Mr. Gye, Mr. 
Strakosch, Mr. Harris, and several others connected 
with the opera-houses. The bridesmaids were 
Malle. Leuw, Miss Maria Harris, Mdlle. Rita di 
Candia, and Malle. Zanzy. 

The marriage ceremony of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a very short one, not occupying more than 
from five to ten minutes. It is of course in the 
Latin tongue, like all the ceremonies of that Church, 
When the bridegroom endowed the bride with all 
his worldly goods, and placed the gold ring on her 
finger, they retired from the church into the vestry- 
room, where the registers, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, were signed by the bride and bridegroom 
and four witnesses, three of whom were the Prince 
de la Tour d'Auvergne, the Duke of Manchester, and 
When the parties returned into the 
church the marriage mass was celebrated, the bride 
accompanying the priest attentively, with her 
Prayer-book before her. The bridegroom, or rather 
the husband, for such he now was, did not 
have, perhaps he did not require, the accompani- 





made happy. ‘he revival has been successful, 





for the drama is not deficient in interest, and is 


ment of a manual of prayers. The celebrant 


of the marriage ceremony and also of the mass 
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was the Very Rev. F. Plunkett (son of the Earl] Egerton, in 1863, sung by him and various comic 


of Fingall), assisted by the Revs. F. F. Burke| vocalists of eminence at the Black Dog, Lambeth 
and Clarey. The mass occupied much more| the Alhambra, Ramsgate, and other Music Halls, 
time than the marriage. It was the ordinary low | and purchased by the defendant from England in 
mass of the Roman Catholic Church, but being a| 1866 for the purposes of publication. 


marriage one, the nuptial blessing was given during} A cloud of witnesses were adduced on either side 
its celebration. After mass, the bridal party pro-| for the purpose of proving, on the one hand, the 
ceeded down the church, the principal persons re- | manifest similarity of defendant’s song to the 
ceiving the congratulations of their friends. The| opening motive of the Fair Gertrude, and, on the 
Marquise de Caux kissed Madame Grisi and her | other, the “ original inspiration” of “Shan’t I 
daughters, and the Marquis shook hands with his| be glad when Sally comes Home.” As a piano 
friends. The bride looked extremely interesting | was not forthcoming, and none of the musical 
after the ceremony, and perhaps not less lovely than | experts who had given evidence volunteered an 
when as artist she recently went through &| ‘* interpretation ” of the rival songs, the Court 
simiar ceremony as Giulietta in Gounod’s opera. was left to decide as best it could between these 
The newly married couple drove off amidst the | differences of opinion. In spite of the similarity 
plaudits of the crowd, | of title, the words had not much in common 

The wedding-breakfast was given at the residence | except their inane absurdity. “Sally” was a 
of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Pierpoint House, Athens: | young lady whose compulsory absence for six 
road, Clapham-park. About sixty guests were! months at the treadmill, to which she had been 
invited. A large tent was pitched in the garden, | gent by the Lord Mayor for shoplifting, was 
| bewailed by her lover, who was prepared to take 
Spain, England, and the United States, the countries | joy straight ‘from gaol to church.” We append 


in whic h the fame of the gifted artist had been | a verse as a specimen of this choice ditty :— 
established. ‘The Health of the Marquis and} 


Marchioness de Caux” was proposed by Mr. C. L.| 
Gruneisen, who gave a short sketch of the career of} 
the prima donna since her début at the Royal 
Italian Opera, dwelling particularly also on the 
virtues of the artist, which had won for her so many 
friends in private life. The toast was received with 
great enthusiasm. 


and gaily decorated with the flags of Italy, France, 


Now Sally she was a feminine fair, 

And to me was beyond compare ; 

How much I adore her carrotty hair 

I’m sure I really can’t tell. 

Her father sold bak’d ’taters in a tin can; 

Her brother he was a tall policeman ; 

Her mother a washing and ironing began. 
Shan’t I be glad when Sally comes home, 
When Sally comes home, when Sally comes home; 
Shan't I be glad when Sally comes home, 

For she’s coming home in the morning, 


The marquis and marchioness left town in the 
evening for Paris, on their way to Switzerland. 
Towards the close of the ensuing month Madame 
Adelina Patti—for that will continue to be her pro- 
fessional name so long as she remains on the stage, 
which will be for two years more—will appear at 


“Sammy,” the hero of the song licensed by the 
plaintiff, was a young Dragoon, whose return 
from some foreign service, where he encounted 
“elephants that fly and crocodiles that roar” 
(Abyssinia ?), was eagerly expected Ly his sweet- 
heart. 

Mr. Cracknall appeard for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Rigby, for the defendant, was not called upon. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Giffard) was clearly of 
opinion that there had been a prior publication of 
the defendant’s song, which was shown to have 
been composed in 1863 and sung in public in 1865. 
The bill must therefore be dismissed with costs. 
The whole dispute, he might add, was about as 
trumpery as could well be. 


Hamburgh for twelve representations. In October 
she will reappear in Paris until December, and will 
then go for two months to St. Petersburg, returning 
to the French capital to complete her engagement at 
the Italian Opera House up to May, when she will 
again visit this country for the Royal Italian Opera 
season, 

The ages of the newly-married couple were given 
as twenty-five for the bride, and forty-two for the 
bridegroom. 








MEYERBEER AND HIS LIBRETTIST. 








A COMIC SONG IN CHANCERY. 








M. Blaze de Bury, the author of a lyric drama 

Last week the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was/| called ‘ La Jeunesse de Goethe,” some years since 
occupied for a considerable portion of an over- | entrusted his manuscript to the illustrious Meyer- 
poweringly hot afternoon in the investigation of | beer, who undertook to compose music with a view 
the claim to originality of a song called ‘‘ Shan’t | to bring the piece out as an opera at some theatre 
I be glad when Sally comes Home,” which has|to be subsequently agreed upon. Meyerbeer set 
been sung with some success,—in the words of the| to work accordingly, and it is alleged that he 
Music Hall advertisements, “‘ greeted with enthu- | quite finished the score shortly before his death. 
siastic applause,” ‘‘ tumultuously re-demanded”|M. Blaze de Bury has now brought an action 
—at some of the suburban and provincial places| against the executors, claiming to have the 
of entertainment, such as the Black Dog, Vaux-| manuscript and score delivered up tohim. The 
hall-walk, the Alhambra, at Ramsgate, &c. defendants rely upon the following clause in 

The bill was filed by Mrs. Jefferys, the music | Meyerbeer’s will:—*‘‘ It is my express desire that 
publisher, of Soho Square, for the purpose of | within a few days of the opening of this my will, 
restraining the publication and sale of ‘‘Shan’t I|the sheets marked ‘Pensées détachées—Sketches 
be glad when Sally comes Home,” on the ground | and unfinished pieces by Meyerbeer,’ be separated 
that it was a piracy from the “ Fair Gertrude” |from the rest of my papers by my wife and 
valse, the copyright of which was purchased by | executor and put into a special box carefully 
the plaintiff from the composer in October, 1865. | sealed. If any one of my grandchildren should 
In August, 1866, the plaintiff granted a license | some day have a vocation for music, these sheets 
toa Mr. G. W. Hunt to use the first air in this | containing my ‘ musical thoughts’ are to be given 
set of waltzes for a song which was afterwards|to him. I make the like order in regard to my 
published under the title ‘‘When Sammy comes | non-published compositions at the time of my 
Home.” In March, 1867, asong, entitled “‘Shan’t | decease.” The case was called on on Friday, but 
I be glad when Sally comes Home,” which was | put off fora week. M. Leberquier is counsel for 
stated on the title-page to have been “ sung with M. Blaze de Bury, and M. Crémieux, an intimate 
enthusiastic applause by J. H. Milburn; written | friend and co-religionist of Meyerbeer, for the 
and composed by F. W. Egerton,” was published | executors. Of course, if M. de Bury can make 
by the defendant, who is a musicseller and|out a contract, the will cannot revoke it. But 
publisher in High Holborn. The case made in| should it turn out, contrary to the plaintiff's 
support of the bill was that this song was a piracy allegation, that the score was left “ unfinished,” 
of the first air in the “Fair Gertrude” waltz, | there is a good deal of authority for holding that 
through the medium of “ When Sammy comes | an artist’s reputation is not to be endangered by 
Home.” On the other hand, the defendant's case | a composition to which he had not put the last 
was that “Shan’t I be glad when Sally comes|touches being made public. It was, we think, 
Home” was composed by one Hughes, alias|decided in England a long time ago that the 





——— LS 


executors of a painter cannot be compelled to 
deliver an unfinished portrait. 





NOTES BY THE Way. 
Bovutoeng, 

Standing on the sea shore, in gardens gaily 
dressed and bedecked with flowers, it appears to 
invite all the travellers from the opposite coast to 
take part in what is going on within. The scene 
from the promenade which girts the back of the 
building is delightful, and, to use the showman’s 
mode of demonstrating things, we would observe 
that, on the left, one sees the double pier, stretch. 
ing out like two arms into the sea, with groups of 
Punch’s beauties scattered hither and thither, 
reading, sewing, chatting, and strolling; to the 
front, and to the right, the beautiful waves come 
tossing and tumbling in, and break into sparkling 
spray among the hosts of the amphibious loungers 
and their wheeled abodes; and witha turn-about 
face, there is the croquet-lawn, with the players 
spooning and joking, as they knock about the 
wooden balls, children growing giddy on the 
roundabout, youths throwing themselves into 
wonderful contortions in the gymnasium, and the 
school of swimming, in which the diversions of itg 
frequenters (male and female) approximate the 
sportive flounderings of the gambolling porpoise, 
Such is the scene throughout, and a legion of amuse- 
ments goes on within ; a legion in whose ranks areto 
be found balls, concerts, billiards, cards, reading, 
and various other games. M.Magnier, the director, 
has everything well in hand, and good order, and 
at no time do we think the staff has been go 
complete as at present. The music, which was 
anything but good last year, is now under the 
direction of M. Guilmant, a most able and pains. 
taking musician, and at the afternoon concerts, 
over which he presides as chef d’orchestre, one 
may hear admirable renderings of well-chosen 
pieces both light and classical. The dance music 
has also improved, but we should like a less 
limited supply of Godfrey’s incomparable waltzes. 
M. Perin has superseded M. Delplanque, and has 
now the arrangement of the children’s soirées ; he 
manages their dances very well, and appears to 
give satisfaction. Last but not least in the 
changes, is that of the buffet. In former years 
everything obtainable was very bad and very 
expensive; now, however, that M. Amand is the 
Restaurateur, we are able to procure edibles 
and drinkables at moderate charges, and the 
thirsty votaries of Terpsichore need no longer be 
afraid of being nearly poisoned nor imposed upon. 
The Theatre is again under the administration of 
M. Josset. The municipal body did right in 
giving him the 3000 francs which he demanded, 
in addition to the 15,000 he had been receiving. 
This is a grant of money made by the town to 
help the Manager, and to ensure comparatively 
good artists; he is further allowed rent, gas, and 
firing free. Not a bad example for the country 
towns of England to follow, as a subsidy of this 
kind is undoubtedly necessary to elevate the 
standard of the English ,provincial stage. Of 
course, with this allowance, or rather assistance, 
the town makes certain exactions as to the 
nature and frequency of the performances, and 
the Manager is compelled to give both operas and 
dramas. This demands by no means an incon: 
siderable staff, and the advantages are not 6 
great as they appear at first; but still the grant 
is a great help, and is the means, as we said 
before, of obtaining a higher class of represents 
tion. 
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Hottoway's Ointment anv Pitts are unfeignedly the rae 
upon which all may rely who are suffering from diseases 0 the 
| skin, scrofula, scurvy, ulcerations and bad legs When al 
| warmth of the weather determines unduly bloo to the poe 

these complaints assume a worse appearance, and their sympt lied 
become more harassing unless Hulloway's Ointment be app ~ 
to check increasing inflammation, and to soothe the ¢ ney ee 
| No knowledge, beyond that contained in the directions pire} 
| is required for using this cooling and healing unguent j 4 
| always acts beneficially. Thousands afflicted with . al 
who were slowly sinking under their sufferings, — = 
rescued from their perilous position (after all curative 1 
seemed powerless) by persevering with Holloway's medicam' 
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MEMOIR OF CHOPIN. 


CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 

On one single subject he relinquished his premedi- 
tated silence, his cherished neutrality. In the cause 
of art he broke through his reserve, he never abdi- 
cated upon this topic the explicit enunciation of his 
opinions. He applied himself with great perseve- 
yance to extend the limits of his influence upon this 
subject. Itwas a tacit confession that he considered 
himself legitimately possessed of the authority of a 
In questions which he dignified by his 
competence, he never left any doubt with regard to 
the nature of his opinions. During several years 
his appeals were full of impassioned ardour, but 
later, the triumph of his opinions having diminished 
the interest of his réle, he sought no further 
occasion to place himself as leader, as the bearer of 
any banner. In the only occurrence in which he took 
part in the conflict of parties, he gave proof of 
opinions, absolute, tenacious, and inflexible, as 
those which rarely come to the light usually are. 

Shortly after his arrival in Paris, in 1832, a new 
school was formed both in literature and music, and 
youthful talent appeared, which shook off with eclat 
the yoke of ancient formulas. The scarcely lulled 
political effervescence of the first years of the revo- 
lution of July passed into questions upon art and 
letters, which attracted the attention and interest of 
all minds. Romanticism was the order of the day; 
they fought with obstinacy for and against it. What 
truce could there be between those who would not 
admit the possibility of writing in any other than the 
already established manner, and those who thought 
that the artist should be allowed to choose such 
forms as he deemed best suited for the expression 
of his ideas; that the rule of form should be found in 
the agreement of the chosen form with the senti- 
ments to be expressed, every different shade of feeling 
requiring of course a different mode of expression ? 
The former believed in the existence of a permanent 
form, whose perfection represented absolute Beauty. 
But in admitting that the great masters had attained 
the highest limits in art, had reached supreme per- 
fection, they left to the artists who succeeded them 
no other glory than the hope of approaching these 
models, more or less closely, by imitation, thus 
frustrating all hope of ever equalling them, because 
the perfecting of any process can neyer rival the 
merit of its invention. The latter denied that the 
immaterial Beautiful could have a fixed and absolute 
form. The different forms which had appeared in 
the history of art seemed to them like tents spread in 
the interminable route of the ideal ; mere momentary 
halting places which genius attains from epoch to 
epoch, and beyond which the inheritors of the past 
should strive to advance. The former wished to 

restrict the creations of times and natures the most 
dissimilar within the limits of the same symmetrical 
frame ; the latter claimed for all writers the liberty 
of creating their own mode, accepting no other rules 
than those which result from the direct relation of 
sentiment and form, exacting only that the form 
should be adequate to the expression of the senti- 
ment. However admirable the existing models 
might be, they did not appear to them to have ex- 
hausted all the range of sentiments upon which art 

might seize, or all the forms which it might advan- 
tageously use. Not contented with the mere excel- 
lence of form, they sought it so far only as its 
perfection is indispensable for the complete revela- 
tion of the idea, for they were not ignorant that the 
sentiment is maimed if the form remain imperfect, 
any imperfection in it, like an opaque veil, intercept- 
ing the raying of the pure idea. Thus they elevated 
What had otherwise been the mere work of the trade, 
into the sphere of poetic inspiration. They en- 
joined upon genius and patience the task of invent- 
ing a form which would satisfy the exactions of the 
inspiration. They reproached their adversaries with 
attempting to reduce inspiration to the bed of 

Procrustes, because they refused to admit that there 

are sentiments which cannot be expressed in forms 

Which have been determined upon beforehand, and 

of thus robbing art, in advance even of their creation, 

of all works which might attempt the introduction 


great artist. 





forms and ideas both naturally arising from the 
naturally progressive development of the human 
spirit, the improvement of the instruments, and the 
consequent increase of the material resources of 
art. 

Those who saw the flames of Genius deyour the 
old worm-eaten crumbling skeletons, attached them 
selves to the musical school of which the most gifted, 
the most brilliant, the most daring representative, 
was Berlioz. Chopin joined this school. He per- 
sisted most strenuously in freeing himself from the 
servile formulas of conventional style, while he ear- 
nestly repudiated the charlatanism which sought to 
replace the old abuses only by the introduction of 
new ones, 

During the years which this campaign of Roman- 
ticism lasted, in which some of the trial blows were 
master-strokes, Chopin remained invariable in his 
He did 
not admit the least compromise with those who, in 


predilections, as well as in his repulsions. 


his opinion, did not sufficiently represent progress, 
and who, in their refusal to relinquish the desire of 
displaying art for the profit of the trade, in their 
pursuit of transitory effects, of suecess won only 
from the astonishment ofthe audience, gave no proof 
He broke the ties 
which he had contracted with respect when he felt 


of sincere devotion to progress. 


restricted by them, or bound too closely to the shore 
by cordage which he knew to be decayed. He ob 
stinately refused, on the other hand, to form ties 
with the young artists whose success, which he deemed 
exaggerated, elevated a certain kind of merit too 
highly. He never gave the least praise to anything 
which he did not believe to be a real conquest for art, 
or which did not evince a serious conception of the 
task of an artist. He did not wish to be lauded by 
any party, to beaided by the manoeuvres of any faction, 
or by the concessions made by any schools in the 
persons of their chiefs. In the midst of jealousies, 
encroachments, forfeitures, and invasions of the dif- 
ferent branches of art, negotiations, treaties, and 
contracts have been introduced, like the means and 
appliances of diplomacy, with all the artifices insepa- 
rable from such a course. In refusing the support 
of any accessory aid for his productions, he proved 
that he confidently believed that their own beauty 
would ensure their appreciation, and that he did not 
struggle to facilitate their immediate reception. 

He supported our struggles, at that time so full of 
uncertainty, when we met more sages shaking their 
heads, than glorious adversaries, with his calm and 
unalterable conviction. He aided us with opinions so 
fixed that neither weariness nor artifice could shake 
them, with a rare immutability of will, and that effi- 
cacious assistance which the creation of meritorious 
works always brings to a struggling cause, when it 
can claim them as its own. He mingled so many 
charms, so much moderation, so much knowledge 
with his daring innovations, that the prompt admir- 
ation he inspired fully justified the confidence he 
placed in his own genius. The solid studies which 
he had made, the reflective habits of his youth, the 
worship for classic models in which he had been 
educated, preserved him from losing his strength in 
blind gropings, in doubtful triumphs, as has happened 
to more than one partisan of the new ideas. 
His studious patience in the elaboration of his works 
sheltered him from the critics, who envenomed the 
dissensions by seizing upon those easy and insignifi- 
sant victories due to omissions and the negligence 
of inadvertence. Early trained to the exactions and 
restrictions of rules, having produced compositions 
filled with beauty when subjected to all their fetters, 
he never shook them off without an appropriate 
cause and after due reflection. In virtue of his 
principles he always progressed, but without being 
led into exaggeration or lured by compromise; he 
willingly relinquished theoretic formulas to pursue 
their results. Less occupied with the disputes of 
the schools and their terms than in producing him- 


a high and holy vocation. Like them he was proud 
of his election for it, and honoured it with devout 
piety. This feeling was revealed at the hour of his 
death through an occurrence the significance of which 
is more fully explained by a knowledge of the man- 
ners prevalent in Poland. By a custom which still 
exists, although it is now falling into disuse, the Poles 
often chose the garments in which they wished to be 
buried, and which were frequently prepared a long 
time in advance. Their dearest wishes were thus 
expressed for the last time, their inmost feelings 
were thus at the hour of death betrayed. 
Monastic robes were frequently chosen by worldly 
men, the costumes of official charges were selected 
or refused as the remembrances connected with 
them were glorious and painful. Chopin, who, 
although among the first of contemporary artists, 
had given the fewest concerts, wished, notwithstand- 
ing, to be borne to the grave in the clothes which he 
had worn on such occasions. A natural and profound 
feeling springing from the inexhaustible sources of 
art, without doubt dictated this dying request, when 
having serupulously fulfilled the last duties of a 
Christian, he left all of earth which he could not 
bear with him to the skies. He had linked his love 
for art and his faith in it with immortality long 
before the approach of death, and as he robed himself 
for his long sleep in the grave, he gave, as was custo- 
mary with him, by a mute symbol, the last touching 
proof of the conviction he had preserved intact during 
the whole course of his life, Faithful to himself, he 
died adoring art in its mystic greatness, its highest 
revelations, 
(To be continued.) 
— ——>— - —_—- 

AMENITIES OF JOINT AJTHORSHIP. 





The New York Tribune, which knows most things 
done and thoughts thought, not only in the New 
World but in worn-out Europe, effete Asia, rotten 
Africa, and immature Australia, discloses the “ situa- 
tion” between the authors of * Foul Play.” It was 
already understood here that there was a hitch 
somewhere. What that hitch was and how it arose, 
the Tribune tells; and we give his account for what 
it is worth, binding ourselves neither to credit nor 
contradict it. 

‘« Two dramatic versions of ‘ Foul Play’ are per- 
forming at different theatres, the joint authorship 
of Charles Reade and Boucicault having ended in a 
quarrel. The partnership between the two was 
originally formed for what may be called commercial 
purposes. Mr. Reade could command a high price 
for a novel, and of the novel he was to be the author. 
Mr. Boucicault could command a high price fora 
play, and was to dramatize the novel when written. 
The novel appeared by instalments in Once a Week, 
floating the new series of that periodical into 
prosperous seas, and creating an undoubted sensa- 
tion. Presently Mr. Boucicault sent word to Mr. 
Reade that he wanted to furnish part of the text. 
Mr. Reade assented. Mr. Boucicault wrote two 
numbers. When the first had been printed and the 
second was partly in type, the publishers of Once a 
Week notified Mr. Reade that their contract for a 
novel was with him and not with Mr. Boucicault ; 
that they expected him, and not Mr. Boucicault, to 
write it ; that they should decline to print any more 
copy supplied by the latter, or to pay Mr. Reade, 
unless Mr. Reade wrote his own novel, Thus 
entreated, he resumed his pen, and the whole book 
is in fact his, a few chapters excepted. Naturally 
Mr. Boucicault was offended, but chose to be offended 
with the wrong person ; with Mr. Reade, instead of 
with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the publishers of 
Once a Week. He broke off all relations with Mr. 
Reade, set himself to work to dramatise the novel, 
refused to allow Mr. Reade to see any part of his 
work, or to consult with him, and finally announced 





self the best argument, a finished work, he was 
fortunate enough to avoid personal enmities and 
vexatious accommodations. 

Chopin had that reverential worship for art which 
characterized the first masters of the middle ages, but 
in expression and bearing he was more simple, modern, 





of newly awakened ideas, newly clad in new forms ; 


and less ecstatic. As for them, so art was for him 


the drama of ‘Foul Play’ for production at the 
Holborn Theatre sooner than it could possibly be 
completed in Once a Week, Mr, Reade thereupon 
made another drama for himself out of his own 
| novel, and brought it out at the theatre in Leeds.” 


Bartisa Cottecr or Heattu, Everon Roap, Lonpow.— 
Health secured by Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines 
Read the works of James Morison, the Hygeist, 
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HER MAJESTY’'S OPERA (THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE). 

The performances will commence with the First Act of 
Verdi's Opera, LA TRAVIATA, Alfredo, Signor Mariano 
Neri (his first appearance) ; Un Medico, Signor Foli; il Barone 
Duphoi, Signor Cassabonj; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle. Corsi; and 
Violetta, Mdl'e. Christine Nilsson. To be followed by the 
Second Act ‘Garden Scene’ of Gounod’s Opera FAUST. Faust, 
Signor Bulterini; Valentin, Mr. Santley; Mephistophiles, 
Signor Gassier ; Siebel, Mdlle Zandrina (her first appearance) ; 
Martha, Malle. Corsi; and Margherita, Mdlle. Christine Nils- 
son. To whieh will be added the Principal Act of I DUE 
FOSCARI. Lucrezia, Mdlle. Rose Hersée; Il Doge, Mr. 
Santley (his firat appearance in that character). To conclude 
with the Third Act of Donizetti's Opera, LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMOOR. Edgardo, Signor Bulterini; Enrico Aston, Signor 
Gaasier: Raimondo, Signor Foli; and Lucia, Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson (her last appearance this season). Conductor, Signor 
Arditi. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Buckstone. 
OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Pennington; Iago, Mr. Ryder; 
Desdemona, Miss Ada Cavendish; Emilia, Mra. F. F. Saville. 
Preceded by PAY TO THE BEARER A KISS. Mr. F. 
Buckstone. Acting Manager, Mr. H. Barnett. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Ryder. 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 

A ROUGH DIAMOND. Messrs. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. 1. 
ftephenson; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey. THE FLY- 
ING SCUD, Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley ; Miss C 
Saunders. THE FAST COACH. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. 

AFTER DARK; a Tale of London Life, by Dion Boucicault, 
in which Mr. Vining will appear, also Mr. Walter Lacy, who is 
expressly engaged, and’ Miss Rose Leclercq, who will make her 
reappearance in London, with entirely new scenery by Mr. F. 
Lloyds, is in active preparation. 


THE NEW QUEEN'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 

HE'S A LUNATIC. TIE LANCASHIRE LASS. Messrs. 
8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. H. Stephens, C. Wyndham, 
W. H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames 
H Hodson, N. Moore. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 
SISTERLY SERVICE, THE FIELD OF THE CLOTLI 
OF GOLD. Messrs. James, Thorne, Robson ; Mesdames She- 
ridan, Goodall, Hughes, Newton, and Lydia Thompson. With 
A DAY IN PARIS. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN. 
Under the Management of Miss Fanny Josephs. 

FOUL PLAY. Messrs. Parselle, Price, G. Neville, J. Irving, 
Moreland, M‘Intyre; Misses Henrade and Weathersby. Pre- 
ceded by WHO'S TO WIN HIM? Conclude with THE 
RENDEVOUS. 

ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

SCENES IN THE ARENA. Onra, the great rival of 

Leotard; Mdllea. Montero, Gaertner, Kenebel, and Ethair; 


M. Samwell's highly trained Dogs; Mr, Alfred Bradbury ; 
M. Maitrejean, M. Eugene, &c. 


NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH. 

THE LADY OF LYONS. Messrs. Creswick, A. Rayner, 
Vivian, B. Wright, Clifton, Burt, Clifford ; Mesdames Page, A 
Rayner, and Rogers. Conclude with A DEAD CALM; or, The 
Fisher's Story. A. Rayner, Page, Wright, &c. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


LADY ANNE'S WELL; or, The Spirit's Warning. Messrs. 
F. Chariton, W. H. Pitt, G. Bigwood, Miss M. Henderson. 
The American Minstrels and Japanese Tommy; Mons. Jean 
Price, the Aeriel Gymnast. THE SEA; or, The Ocean Child. 
Mr. J. Reynolds; Miss J. Coveney. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHE RS, with all the original spectral 
effects. Mr. Henry Forrester, and powerful cast. Succeeded 


VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


NOW READY, 


Uniform with ‘“ Exarne,” imperial 4to., elegant 
cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 
rately, 25s. 


Antists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 
each Idyll, separately, Five Guineas. 


Prorocrarns from the Original Drawings, price Six 
Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. 


Lonpon : 


EDWARD MOXON & CO.,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year... ee oe oe « 17s. 4d. 
» ¥-Year .. ee ee ee - 8s. 8d, 
»» Quarter .. 4s. 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Cogqurs AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-strest, Recent-staert, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Street, W. 


AND 
59, Fixer Srreer, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. J. H.—Declined with thanks. 

E. T. B.—Thanks, but our notice was in type. 

G,. T. (Malta.)—Note and enclosure received with thanks. 

E. B.—We cannot give the information you require. A per- 
sonal application to the gentleman named might lead to 
a satisfactory result. 

Tgxorg Stupextz.—The master under whom our corre- 
spondent has been studying can no doubt give far better 
advice than we could, even if it were our practice 
to do so. 

*.* The communication of Dr. S. Austen Pearce gives no 
explanation of, nor is it reconcileable with, the paragraph 
furnished by himself or at his instance. But the matter 
has been sufficiently explained, and we must decline to 
occupy our space further with what has no interest for 
our readers or the public. 





Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA, 
—_——_—~.—_— 
It is requested that in future all communica- 


tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1868. 








Mr. R. Reece is writing a comedy for the (New) 
Gaiety Theatre. 





Mr. R. Souter and his wife, Miss Farren, have 
been engaged for the Gaiety Theatre. 





A burlesque from the hands of Mr. W. Brough 
is in preparation at the Queen’s Theatre. 





Miss Oliver has been presented by her friends 





Mr. Dillon will make his appearance at Drur 
Lane on the 15th of October, in a four-act fg 
on which Mr. Bayle Bernard is now engaged, 





The successor of the late Mr. Stirling Coyne in 
the Secretaryship of the Dramatic Authors’ So. 
ciety will most likely be Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 





The Church Congress will this year be held in 
Dublin, and Professor Stewart has been engaged 
to deliver the lecture on the progress and st 


A ate 
of church music. 





The King of Italy was present on the evening 
of the 21st at the first representation of a new 
drama given at the Politeama Theatre of Florence 
on the subject of Theodorus, King of Abyssinia, 





At the annual fétes which have just taken place 
at Brussels a military drama was performed, in 
which the storming of Magdala by the British 
troops, and the capture of Theodore, were repre- 
sented. 





The electric organ nearly completed for Christ 
Church, Camberwell, by Bryceson & Co., is to be 
used for the forthcoming Musical Festival at 
Gloucester Cathedral, previously to its erection 
in the church. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman, the celebrated actress, 
arrived in New York last week by the Scotia, 
Several endeavours have already been made to 
induce her to play a brief engagement at one of 
the Broadway theatres, but all efforts have been 
futile. 





The new Atheneum musical critic falls foul of 
Herr Jadassohn for arranging “ Handel’s immortal 
Hallelujah for male voices alone!” It has been 
done in England thousands of times by male 
voices alone: how and where we leave to the 
painstaking research of our contemporary to 
discover. 





Mr. Edwin Booth’s new Theatre in New York ig 
being completed as fast as circumstances and 
trade strikes will permit. It is said that the 
house will not be ready for opening before the 
beginning of the year 1869. Mr. Mark Smith is 
mentioned as stage manager for the new esta- 
blishment. 





The New York Albion says: “ We take great 
pleasure in informing our readers that the 
Academy of Music is positively let to Mr. 
Mapleson, the London impresario, for an early 
winter season of Italian Opera. He will bring 
over Tietjens, Nilsson, Miss Kellogg, and the 
élite of his company.” 





What does the Daily Telegraph mean by talking 
about “the Teutonic Frei Schiitzer”? The 
German for free-shooter (if that is meant) is 
Freischiitz: plurals Freischiltze. A reference to 
Weber’s well-known opera might surely have 
taught the Telegraph so much. The other form 
is every way impossible. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan, having retired from the 
management of the Queen’s, has been secured by 
Mr. Hollingshead for the Gaiety Theatre, and will 
appear at Christmas. Previous to this, however, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan will reappear at the Queen's 
in a new play, in five acts, written by Mr. Watts 
Phillips. This author has plenty of work in hand, 
having furnished the same theatre with a second 
drama, and supplied a play to the Surrey. 





Mr. Howard Glover has imported into America 
the acts which created his notoriety in England. 
His first benefit concert is announced—a monster 
one of course. First comes his own operetta 
“ Once too Often.” Then we are to hare 





and admirers with an elegant miniature epergne, 
with crystal pendants, together with a silver 
salver embossed and inscribed. 





by the THE MISER OF SHOREDITCH ; and a Comic Opera, 





Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, introducing 
dances and pantomimic illustrations perform 
by a Parisian ballet troupe; scene by the 
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rivulet; Phillis and Corydon. As a fit finale to 
all this a monster concert is offered. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony illustrated by the “ White 
Fawn” ballet troupe is new and gives fresh life 
to the theory of Wagner, that in the works of 
art of the future all the arts ought to concur. 
Poor Wagner probably never dreamt to have his 
theory thus burlesqued. 





A sensation is offered this Saturday at Astley’s. 
Miss Agnes Cameron, an American actress, opens 
with “a sensational adaptation of the Right Hon. 
B, Disraeli’s poetic and beautiful play ‘ Alarcos.’ ” 
It has been altered by permission of the author. 
The play is founded on the old 13th century 
ballad of the ‘‘ Conde Alarcos” of which English 
versions have been furnished by Mr, Lockhart 
and Sir John Bowring. 





English visitors to Paris must not allow their 
cnriosity to be unduly raised by the production 
of an Abyssinian farce (pochade Abyssinienne), 
entitled “ Deux Prisonniers de Théodoros,” at 
the Palais Royal, and fancy that they will find 
there an illustration of the late war. The scenes 
take place, not in Africa, but in Paris, and the title 
merely refers to the advice of a young scamp, 
who, to account for a long and unjustifiable 
absence from home, feigns that he has been one 
of the prisoners of Theodore. 





The name of the young theatre in the Strand i8 
suficiently new-fangled to puzzle some of our 
contemporaries to spell it. How Gaiety is written 
is not after all so difficult a question, though one 
Sunday paper writes it “Gaity,” and the Atheneum, 
inan access of sudden gentility, talks of ‘the 
New Gaité.” If our friend must call an English 
theatre by a French name he might at least set it 
down as it should be—Gaieté. We suppose we 
shall next hear him designate Mr. Buckstone’s 
establishment as the Théatre du Marché de Foin. 





According to M. Jules Favre, the languishing 
state of the drama in France is due to that fatal 
hankering after Government subsidies which 
aflicts that country. The 1,835,000fr. given 
yearly by the Government is nearly all expended 
in scenic effects which neither Corneille nor 
Molitre ever dreamt of, and which quickly 
exhaust rival managers. A subsidy once accepted, 
the manager is a slave, and soon finds out to his 
cost that what the administration gives him with 
one hand it takes away with the other. If any 
one takes into account the money laid out in the 
mise-en-scéne, and the tax of an eighth of the 
receipts paid to the hospitals, it is not astonishing 
to find so many theatres with their doors closed, 
and dramatic authorship at a discount. 





The London Review comments upon the “ hor- 
rible custom prevailing amongst some people at 
the West End, who live in quarters from which 
it might be expected they ought to know better, 


cies > | 
The new musical critic of the Atheneum appears 


to be going in hard for the “slashing” style. 
Universal condemnation appears to be his forte. 
In his notice of the Royal Italian Opera last week, 
apropos of the performance of “ Le Domino Noir” 
he summarily disposes of Mr. Gye for “ repeating 
the mistake he makes year after year,” and | 
accuses him of breaking faith with his sub-| 
scribers. Lucca, Patti, and Mario, meet with 
scant consideration; while Sherrington, after | 
being told she is no actress, can't sing in tune, | 
and substitutes affectation for we don’t exactly | 
know what—“in its stead”—is patted on the| 
back as generally competent for an English-| 
woman! The result of the season is eminently 
unsatisfactory, notwithstanding that Mdlle. Grossi 
“filled up with her capacious voice and person al 
yawning lacune in Mr. Gye’s troupe”! The short | 
notice of Her Majesty’s is only remarkable for the | 
way in which the writer talks of ‘‘the LENGTHENED 
sweetness long drawn out” of the Magic Flute. 
Alas! poor Milton! 





The coteries of Munich are very busy just now 
with a scandal reflecting on a young nobleman, 
the Count Arco-Balley. It appears that this 
youthful gentleman has been deeply struck with 
the charms of Friiunlein Mallinger, the cantatrice 
who obtained plaudits in Wagner's ‘ Meister- 
singer.” The Count’s suit, however, proved un- 
availing, and his jealousy turned against the 
comedian Duringsfeld, who is an intimate friend 
of the lady. The other day Herr Duringsfeld was 
at the house of Frl. Mallinger assisting at the 
hanging of some pictures, when the infatuated 
Count rushed in, drew a revolver, and crying that 
if the lady could not be his she should at all events 
belong to nobody else, levelled the weapon at her 
breast. In an instant Duringsfeld had jumped 
off the ladder, struck up the arm of the silly 
assassin, punched his head, and kicked him out 
of the house. It was the work of a moment, and 
happily no blood was spilt. The foolish Count 
demanded satisfaction from the comedian, but 
the police now intervened, and the duel was 
prevented. 





The Antwerp fétes are close at hand. On 
Saturday, August 1, the citizens will celebrate the 
free opening of the river. A salvo of 101 guns 
will take place at nine, and a bridge of boats will 
be constructed across the Scheldt. This will be 
followed by siege operations, and the explosion of 
submarine mines; while at night there will be a 
torchlight procession. On Sunday, after another 
salvo of 101 guns, the statue will be inaugurated 
at noon. ‘There will be present all the Gardes 
Civiques of Belgium, while the trades, harmonic 
and other societies will be fully represented. The 
48th Middlesex Volunteers are also expected, 
special arrangements having been made for their 
transit and accommodation by the energetic Mr. 
Cook. Volunteers and their friends will be 
brought over and taken back again at 15s. per 
head, and accommodation provided at from 5s. to 





of employing German bands to play before their 
hall-doors. The Germans bring their music, such 
as it is, put it on stands, and blow away, in the 
fashion peculiar to the hordes to which they 
belong, for an hour at a time.’ The London 
and therewith every sensible person, 
think that a neighbourhood ought to have a 
general right to immunity from such a nuisance 
a3 this, and not be doomed to suffer for the 
gratification of one tasteless stupid family. “In 
no country,” says our contemporary, “ would you 
find half a street compelled to be idle from all 
intellectual work because it suits a greasy vaga- 
bond to cater for the tastes of persons to whom 
‘Not for Joseph’ sounds like melody. Perhaps 
the Society for the Protection of Women might 
be induced to look after the musicians when it is 
known that some of them assist in conveying 
letters and making assignations, which could 


— be conveniently arranged through the post- 
office,’’ 


Review, 


8s. per day. At the Hotel de l'Europe, in Place 
Verte, one of the finest hotels in the town, the 
utmost activity is being displayed in preparing 
for the reception of visitors. From the program, 
it appears that the fétes will finally close with a 
| procession of boats upon the Scheldt in the Vene- 
tian style, on Sunday night. 





The scene of Mdlle. Patti’s marriage on Wednes- 
day is elsewhere detailed in our present number. 
Among those who have forwarded their con- 
gratulations to the Marquis and his bride are the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The settlements 
are said to be very Jiberal. The official publication 
of the banns at the Mairie du Premier Arrondisse- 
ment, Paris, was between “M. Louis Sebastian 
Henri de Roger de Calsuzac, Marquis of Caux, 
son of the Count and of Demoiselle Huguet de 
Varange, at present wife of the Duke of Valmy, 
and Mdlle. Adele Jeanne Marie Patti, proprietaire, 
daughter of M. Salvatore Patti and of Catherine 








Bhioza, rentiers.” It has been asked whether the 
etiquette of the French Court imposes any 
restriction upon those who appear publicly on the 
stage. In reply it may be stated that by an Act 


| of Louis XTYV. still in force “all gentlemen and 


damoiselles may sing (upon the stage) without 
being by that fact judged as derogating from 
their titles of nobility.” Thisis so far important 
inasmuch as it is not the intention of the future 
Marchioness of Caux to retire from public life: 
indeed she is due three months hence at the Salle 
Ventadour, 

The first number of Les Etoiles du Chant, which 
has now appeared, has its first article, by M. Guy 
de Charnacé, dedicated to Patti. There are two 
curious coincidences mentioned by the writer 
which may be said to have presaged the advent of 
the reigning Diva of our day. In the first place 
Patti’s grandmother was a great singer during 
the First Empire, and eclipsed all others in 
rendering “ Voi che Sapete.” Secondly, there 
was another Adelina, who flourished in Paris 
ninety years ago and set Paris as mad to hear her 
as Adelina the Second has done inhertime. And 
M. de Charnacé has disinterred a copy of verses 
made about the Adelina of 1778, which run as 
follow :— 

Qui parle d'un sourire malin, 

De petits pieds, de taille fine, 

D'un air donx, quoique un peu matin, 
Celui-li parle d’Adeline. 

En scéne, en ville, ah, qu'elle est bien! 
Tl faut l’aimer ou n’aimer rien, 
Jignore encore si, tendre ou non, 
Elle sent bien ce qu'elle inspire : 

Je tui connais un cil fripon. 

Quant au ceeur, je ne sais qu’en dire; 
Mais, tendre ou non, je sais fort bien, 
Quwil faut l'aimer ou n’aimer rien, 


Paris, July 10, 1778. 





We can sympathise with the disgust of the 
Vice-Chancellor at having to listen to the vulgar 
details of that case of music-hall doggerel “‘ Shan’t 
I be glad when Sally comes home?” Still the 
case, trumpery as it was, involved », principle 
which it is hardly fair to dismiss contemptuously. 
If it is permitted to steal the motive of a copy- 
right waltz, to set vulgar words to it and re- 
christen and rehawk it about in this new shape, 
the laws relating to copyright property may as 
well be abolished altogether. There is no esti- 
mating the harm which the genus cad may inflict 
on sterling music if this be allowed to goon, It 
is bad enough to hear “La cidarem” and “ La 
mia Letizia” ground even unto nausea on a street- 
organ; but into what loathing would our love of 
such tunes turn if they were rehabilitated in the 
music-hall and wedded to such titles as “ The 
Conky Buffer,” or ‘‘One for his Nob’’! The 
burlesque writers are compelled to ask leave from 
the holders of these vulgar copyrights to insert 
their stuff into the extravaganzas: why should 
letters of marque be alone extended to the com- 
pounders of these vulgarities ? 





The Turin Gazette gives details of the burning 
of the Nota Theatre in that city. The disaster 
occurred during the performance of Crispino e la 
Comare. The house was crowded, and the piece 
had arrived at about the middle of the second act 
when the scream of a woman was heard from 
behind the scene, followed by the noise of hurried 
footsteps, and a cry of “ Keep your places; ’tis 
nothing.” The clothes of a female dancer had 
caught fire, and in her terror she had run about 
with her skirt in a blaze, and had thus set light 
to some drapery at the wings. She was, however, 
firmly enveloped in a linen cloth and the flames 
of her dress were extinguished before she had 
suffered any injury. The alarm had, however, 
spread among the spectators, and a general rush 
was made to the doors. For a moment there was 
great danger of loss of life from the pressure, but 
some young men who were in the gallery above, 





and could see what was going on near the stage, 
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called out that the fire was over. About half of 
the spectators then returned to their seats, whilst 
those who were nearest the door left the building. 
The disaster had indeed for a moment appeared 
to be at an end, as the canvas on fire had been 
torn down and trampled under foot. But the 
fire had found in the painted scenes and light 
woodwork an aliment too favourable, and the 
flames again appearing, the panic once more 
became general; screams were heard on all sides, 
several women fainted, and many persons jumped 
from the windows on the staircase, and every one 
made for the street, leaving behind hats, shawls, 
umbrellas, &c. Fortunately the theatre had been 
partly emptied at the first alarm, and every one 
was able to get away in safety. The scene out- 
side was most curious; the spectators might be 





seon, some head-bare and others with clothes torn 
from their backs, hurrying to and fro in search of 
friends and relatives; the actors and actresses 
were in their costumes, while some of the ballet- 
girls, who had been surprised while dressing, 
were between two toilettes, half civil and half 
theatrical. The flames in the meantime had 
gained the pit and galleries, and as the interior 
of the house was constructed of wood and canvas 
only, any attempt to check the progress of the 
fire was useless; all that could be done was to 
prevent the conflagration from extending to the 
adjoining houses, and in a short time nothing 
but the blackened walls remained. 


As symptomatic of the approaching carnival of 
egotistic folly to be held at Ruthin next week, 
we may note a fools’ prize of ten sovereigns to 
be decreed under the following conditions. ‘To 
any one who shall read out any part or parts of 
the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer, as it has been 
written, letter for letter, and word for word, at 
sight, before the National Eisteddfod, without 
reference to any grammar or dictionary, or any 
other authority in any other language whatever, 
save the living language of the Cymmerian race, 
to the satisfaction of a jury of twelve Welshmen 
and twelve Welshwomen, then present, who have 
been born and bred by their respective Welsh 
parents, in their own country; who have always 
conversed in their own language from their 
infancy, and who have no legal relationship with 
one another; who are perfectly ignorant of what 
is called superior or technical education of learned 
scholars.” Of course a jury “ perfectly ignorant” 
of Greek is the very best (from a Welsh point of 
view) to decide whether the reader translates 
literally. The preparatory notes of the festival 
are of the usual kind, or if they differ, differ in 


having in them a spice of irreverence “‘ which was 








time-honoured. Equally so is the lately practised 
Welsh custom of riding a woman on a tarred rail 
because she had married a divorced man. 





A MAN OF THE TIME. 





The musical editor of the Atheneum has just 
laid down the baton and retired from the position 
of once a week conducting the concords and dis- 
sonances of musical opinions with the public. 
For nearly forty years Mr. H. F. Chorley—a man 
well known and deservedly respected—has, in the 
columns of the Atheneum, sat in the seat of judg- 
ment on the doings of the musical world, week 
after week recording all the great and important 
events, and making this popular journal an autho- 
rity with artists and atrustworthy reference in all 
matters connected with music. This he has done 
to the best interests of the paper, to the satis- 
faction of the public, and notably with much 
credit to himself. 

The position and duties of musical editor to a 
newspaper is of new creation, and Mr. Chorley is 
one of the first occupants of the new bench. 
Forty years ago no morning paper had its musical 
editor, and musical reporting in any proper sense of 
the word was confined to the two papers—the Atlas 
and the Spectator. On the Atlas was Mr. Holmes, 
the well-known professor of his day, and author 
of the Life of Mozart and many creditable essays 
on music and musical men in the Magazines and 
Quarterlies of the time. On the Spectator was 
Mr. Edward Taylor, afterwards Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music, as strong in expression as he was 
in earnest and sound opinion. Great doers create 
great judges of their doings, and Messrs. Holmes 
and Taylor were ever engaged in the consideration 
and welfare of high and classical music. Both 
lived outside the church, and had small esteem 
for the clergy or their services; and yet both, 
unconsciously, fought more for church music than 


draw attention to the miserable state of music in 
the National Church, and the means and appliances 


necessary for its revival. 
opera and the drama had their share of attention 


Philharmonic Society. 


passing acknowledgment. 





not so before.”” When men play the silly games 
of children, there is nothing for it but to relegate | 
them back to pinafores, but even children should | 
not be allowed to use naughty words. Pre- 
paratory to the great forthcoming event of an 
Risteddfod, the bards and druids have had a 
gathering among the hills of Glamorganshire, at 
“the great rocking-stone, the centre of the 
temple, in the form of the twining serpent.” On 
was opened, “when 
bards were ordained, and a clergyman of great 
antiquarian research was made a druid”; on the 
Sunday, the archdruid (Jeuan Myfyr), with “a 
wand in his left hand, having the secret sign of 
the deity on its head, and mounted with an 
image of the serpent,” inveighed powerfully 
against ‘the present popular system of religion,” 
describing “the believers as fools”; lamenting criticism in the daily journals. 
the retrogression of his countrymen in intelli- 


the Saturday, the “ Gorsed¢ 


unusual impetus to music of the highest class 


gence and reason, and “the money-getting nature | notices on the efforts of the art and artists 


of the so-called Christian religion.” 


on the harp, “ably rendered by Mr. O. Davies” ; 


an address “from the stone,’ 


name of that clergyman who was made a Druid 


Some few easy-natured people excuse the fore- 
going mummeries on the grounds that they are 





out of deep knowledge and Strong feeling 
seemed to create increased faculties of per. 
ception in the critics, and it was both curious and 
interesting to watch the novel and craving desire 
to search into every part of the composer's work 
and faithfully to record the new truth or the un. 
familiar emotion. No ordinary talent was 
required to lay open the secret Springs that 
guided the great artist in the progress of his 
work, and it is but justice to remark that the 
first musical editors of the metropolitan journals 
fulfilled their duties with an ability and a senge 
of equity and propriety that enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the great musicians of the day, and 
secured the confidence of the publie. 

Among the original troupe was Mr. H. F, 
Chorley, who in spite of his prejudices and his 
predilections stands forth a shrewd, broad. 
seeing, and thoroughly honest critic. His writings 
have been narrowly scanned, yet no one can point 
out an unworthy or base thought in any line he 
wrote. Considering its place and time, all fits in 
deftly and honestly ; it was what he thought then 
and there as an upright and unbiassed journalist, 
Whatever he may have said or written on artistsand 
art—whether too much or too little—all was truly 
and justly done as far as the writer’s means of 
judging would permit. Not infrequently his judg. 
ments stood alone, for he never feared dissent- 
ing from his contemporaries; and some of these 
judgments he has lived to see accepted by the 
public and verified in every way by the course of 
events. 

Besides his contributions to the Atheneum, Mr. 
Chorley has published his “ Musical Recollec- 
tions,” commencing with the year 1830, and 
before the appearance of this work he had given 
to the public his views of musical life, and the 
state of musical art, here and on the continent. 
There is nothing of the sensational about his 
writing, nor does he ever attempt to describe 
a scene. Ordinarily he is narrative, didactic, 


aught else, and by their writings did much to|and reflective; enthusiasm is not his line, and 


he delights rather in summing up tersely, 
quaintly, and sometimes sarcastically. Occa- 


Fifty years ago the | sionally he is somewhat too dogmatic; more rarely 


his manner verges on the supercilious. Mr. 


in the daily prints, and now and then Mr. Alsager} Chorley generally ignores the church, and his 
in the Times, and Mr. Ayrton in the Morning Post| musical standpoint is therefore the opera. His 
put out some well-written and caustic essays on| writings are chiefly historical notes upon the 
the performances of the Ancient Concerts and the | progress of the operatic, as seen in the works of 
To the distinguished | Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verai, and in the con 
manner in which the latter gentleman so long]|catenations of Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and Wagner. 
conducted the Harmonicon, we need only give a| He takes credit for having at first sight discerned 


the merits of Gounod, and he has uniformly pressed 


At the advent of young Mendelssohn there was | the works of this composer upon the attention of 
no fone on the daily journals in any wise com-| his readers. Many would not agree with all that 
petent to weigh his merits and advance his|he has written upon Gounod; but he prophesied 
claims to public patronage; for Mr. Holmes | the success of the Faust, and as his prophecy was 
could see no distinct originality —nothing but | fulfilled, he has, so far, the best of the argument. 
memories of Weber and milk-and-water dilutions | When Mr. Chorley first came before the public 
of Sebastian Bach; and though Mr. Edward | as an operatic critic, the Italian Opera was simply 
Taylor at first tcok the young aspirant for fame |a grand display of song; the singers were all in 
under his protecting wing, the scene soon|all, the band was of small importance, and 
changed, and the musical Boreas of the Spec-| the scenery a mere thing of shreds and patches. 
tater sent forth blustering and inhospitable | Pasta and Malibran, Rubini and Lablache, cared 
blasts calculated to nip the opening spring | nothing for scenery; and two fiddles and a bass 
of “our Felix.” The Grand Festival in West-| would have been quite enough for all their wants 
minster Abbey, the establishment of the Sacred|in the way of accompaniment. 
Harmonic Society, the growing importance of the| Costa and no Arditi in those days, and Pasta 
Birmingham and Norwich Festivals, and the| would probably have treated the conductor as 
presence of her Majesty (then the Princess Vic-|irreverently as old Cramer addressed the obese 
toria) at the York Musical Festival, gave an| Doctor, Philip Hayes. Nursed in the great school 


There was no 


, | so wondrously perfected by Sontag, Grisi, Viardot- 


and more attention was bestowed on musical | Garcia, and Jenny Lind, the opinions of Mr.Chorley 
The Sun|with regard to opera singers were those from 
newspaper began to issue long and elaborate | which commonly there was no appeal; he hit the 


,|mail upon the head, and there was an end of it. 


A Welsh air | and the Morning Post specially engaged a musical | Knowing also, as he did, the greatest pianists, 
editor as an accredited and formal branch of its|and being himself no mean performer on the 
and several songs | establishment. 
“of a druidical character,” gave the finish to this 
important meeting. We should like to know the 


instrument, his judgments on pianoforte playing 


Music had by this time made great advances| and composition were received with deference, 
in its outward mechanism, and a corresponding | and submitted to without murmur; in fact, ve 
advance in the science of art-criticism was as\those branches of the musical art to which he 
quickly realised as it was imperatively called for. | applied himself Mr. Chorley was a most skilled 
The popular exhibition of great art, growing | and competent critic, and ever maintained a fore- 
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most position amongst his contemporaries. Speak- 
ing the truth, he was, as a matter of course, now 
and then the victim of unjust abuse, and the 
pages of one journal in particular were for many 
years adorned with periodical sour and virulent 
paragraphs bearing witness to the  straight- 
forward and truthful character of the articles in 
the Atheneum. If Mr. Chorley’s criticism be 
occasionally deficient in earnestness, great allow- 
ances should be made for the state of the art, the 
character of the artists, and the mind of the 
public. In Mendelssohn he had full opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the inner mind of a 
great musician. But Mendelssohn’s comet-like 
appearance lighted up the heayens but for a 
moment; and now, the very fire and love he has 
left us in his music, conductors and performers 
are busily engaged in obscuring and destroying. 

As operatic critic Mr. Chorley was constantly 
required to study conventionalities, and in a 
manner to give up the right exercise of his under- 
standing and affections,; and the mass of musical 
sounds which assault the ears of the journalist 
during a single season is certain to distress the 
head and also harden the heart. If this be borne 
in mind, little exception can be taken either to 
the spirit or expression of anything he has written. 
We congratulate Mr. Chorley upon the position 
he has attained and kept, and on the esteem in 
which he is held by every one whose good opinion 
is worth having. Our best wishes attend him in 
his retirement—a retirement from which in the 
interests of music we trust he may occasionally, 
if not frequently, emerge. 








THE COVENT GARDEN SEASON. 





Rarely of late years has an opera season closed 
with such barren results as mark that just ter- 
minated at Covent Garden. The summer of 1868 
has been, musically speaking, singularly unpro- 
ductive and depressed—a fact apparent elsewhere 
than in the facade of the Royal Italian Opera, 
No doubt the dulness was in a great measure 
beyond the manager's power to alleviate, and took 
its origin partly from the depression of trade and 
the approach of that general election the cost of 
which induces so many honourable members and 
would-be honourable members to spare all manner 
of luxuries just now, including opera visits, and 
save money for the approaching battle. Partly 
from this cause and partly from the uncertainty 
which marked the early part of the year, as to 
what amalgamation might be formed between the 
two houses, and so left Mr. Gye unprepared—the 
season has been incontestably sterile. Not a 
novelty added to the repertory but “Le Domino 
Noir,” pushed to the very tag of the season; not 
a débutant added of any pretensions, though plenty 
of third and fourth rate recruits. No prima donna 
toreplace Mdlle. Lucea, whose state of health is 
much too uncertain to make her a responsible 
artist, and whose disposition to betake herself 
suddenly and violently to other climes again broke 
out this year as during her first season. Itisa 
pity that a lady so universally popular in England 
could not sacrifice some little convenience or— 
shall we say—pique, for the sake of her ad- 
miring audiences. The first year that she appeared 
in London she very ungraciously ran away, 
declaring the climate was frightful, the fogs 
atrocious, and she really could not bear it. We 
do not know whether the prevalence of fog and 
rain for the last ten weeks has prompted Malle. 
Lueea’s flight this time; but failing that excuse, 
no doubt she could find some plausible reason in 
thedronght. No new lady has been found to con- 
sole us for the humours of this volatile artist; and 
Meanwhile, with the present year Malle. Patti 
temporarily disappears; though itis asserted that 
Madame Ja Marquise will remain to adorn the 
stage. With Patti retired, and Lucca as variable 
48 our own despised climate, the dearth of prime 
donne next year would threaten to be alarming. At 
least this year has done little to supply the ranks. 


Mdme. Fioretti, a soprano sfogato of brilliant 
vocal parts, unfortunately cannot act. The ap- 
pearance of Mdme. Rey-Balla produced but little 
impression. An acceptable seconda donna was 
brought forward in the person of Mdlle. Vanzini., 
and an airy dancer in that of Mdlle. Dor: ahumbk 
list which completes the successful débuts. Other 
first appearances are to be numbered in a less satis- 
factory catalogue. Signor Colini, who appeared 
in the Bertram of “ Roberto,” M. Lefrane, a French 
tenor who essayed the Arnold of “ Guillaume Tell,” 
Signor Chelli, who attempted the Duke in “ Rigo- 
letto,” and Mdlle. Mayer, who took an unimportant 
part in the same opera, cannot be said to have 
left any results behind them: in fact the three 
gentlemen sufficiently showed that no result 
could reasonably be expected. The brighter 
parts of the picture were those filled by our old 
artists. Patti was of course Patti; Lucca showed 
an increase of carefulness and popularity; Mdme. 
Sherrington, a most conscientious and able actress 
as well as a rare vocalist (though the young 
brooms on the Atheneum would fain sweep away 
a reputation which everybody acknowledges), 
added to her laurels in such parts as Adalgisa 
and Angéle; Mdme. Fricci was a correct if a 
moderately-endowed exponent of Norma and 
Princess Eboli; Naudin bore the heat and burden 
of the season well; Mario was warmly dealt with, 
in spite of many shortcomings, for the sake of 
auld lang syne; and Graziani showed an advance 
of histrionic power in the part of Rigoletto, 
though he occasionally forces his voice and acting 
alike. 

With respect to the productions, the year has 
shown the usual complement of promises made 
and broken ; only unfortunately the kept promises 
were of little importance, and the breakages 
included two novelties—Rossini’s ‘‘ Assedio di 
Corinto” and Verdi's “‘ Giovanna d’Arco.” Indeed 
the ‘‘ Domino Noir’ might almost be numbered 
with these, being deferred till half London had 
gone out of town. As regards the non-fulfilment 
of the pledge to bring out “Joan of Are,” the 
omission can hardly be regretted, for the music is 
heavy and the character of the heroine unsuited 
to gentle Mdlle. Patti. Rossini’s revival promised, 
however, to be interesting, and made a figure in 
the prospectus. The ‘“ Domino Noir” in _ its 
Italian dress, weighted with recitative, the 
brilliancy of Scribe’s dialogue left out, and the 
comic English lord speaking bad French made 
impossible in Italian sing-song, presented but 
little attractiveness as compared with the French 
original acted on a smaller stage. On the whole 
then the season has been disappointing, though 
the cause is perhaps not to be ascribed to a 
neglectful management, but to circumstances 
beyond personal control. The beauty of the 
scenery and mounting, and carefulness of Mr. 
Costa’s orchestra, are to be set down on the credit 
side of the account. 





A BUNGLED BENEFIT. 








There are men whose worst enemies are them- 
selves, and men whose worst enemy is fate. Of the 
first kind were our own Stuarts, who wasted all the 
loyalty enlisted and all the blood poured out in 
their service ; who threw away chance after chance, 
and bungled successively through the game where 
kingdoms were at stake. Of the second kind—to 
drop suddenly in the scale of comparison—is Mr. 
William Harrison. He must have been born under 
some more than usually unlucky star, for ill-fate 
pursues him with dogged relentless footsteps. 
Whatever he touches seems to turn to dust and 
ashes. We call it sheer ill-luck, for Mr. Harrison 
has qualities which should command a different 
destiny. He is clever, he is shrewd, he is indomi- 
tably industrious, he is everywhere esteemed for 
his delicate sense of honour and his wide urbanity : 
nobody speaks ill of him, everybody wishes him 
well. Despite all this he can’t get ow, He has 
fought all his life for a worthy but a failing 








cause, and the issue leaves him brokem in purse 

















and health. The care, the labour, the energy, 
the ability spent on as many years of management 
have brought riches to much less able men and 
much less industrious men: to him they have 
brought only poverty, sickness, and distress. As in 
great things, so in little things: fate is pitilessly 
resolved to heap nothing buat disappointment on his 
head. The benefit got up for him this week at 
Sovent Garden has turned out a failure: the plan 
was a hotch-potch, the seats were half empty. A 
little charity performance at the Haymarket the 
other day on behalf of a cause not half so popular 
as that of Mr. Harrison turned out completely suc- 
cessful and realised a goodly sum. 
Garden, with all 


Big Covent 
its appurtenances, could show 
no such result as this, nothing even resem- 
bling it. What were the causes that led to so 
shabby an affair ? 

The causes were something more this time than 
mere fatality, and might have been found in the inex- 
perience and want of unity exemplified among the lead- 
ing spirits of the undertaking. The Harrison Com- 
mittee, as advertised a fortnight ago in our columns, 
presented an imposing array of names: theatrical 
management, dramatic authorship, the newspapers, 
the crities, the literary clubs, the Bohemian coteries, 
were all represented in that list. It was strange 
that out of so much collective influence so little 
sagacity was found. The benefit in fact was a 
bungle from beginning to end. In the first place, 
despite Mr. Harrison’s wide popularity among 
members of his own craft and profession—singers, 
actors, managers, composers, authors, what-not— 
despite too the ready compliance with which many 
friends offered their services, and the readiness with 
which many more would have offered theirs if 
opportunity had been afforded them to do so, the 
active co-operation was beggarly in the extreme. 
Who assisted at this charity? The dramatic ranks 
truly came forward, and we shall come to their part 
presently, but the name of Harrison is associated 
chiefly with music, above all with English opera. 
Who was there to represent this element? Where, in 
the first place, was Miss Pyne, where Mr, Sims Reeves, 
where Mr. Santley? The last, it may be replied, 
could not have come had he been inclined, being 
kept back by Mr. Mapleson, who—it is added— 
refused to permit his Italian artists to assist. If 
this be true it is either susceptible of some explana- 
tion or betrays a spirit which is too common and 
regrettable in the world of music. Where too was 
Mr. Costa? Was he asked, and did he refuse ; or, 
like many a score more, was he never asked at all? 
The singers and players who did assist were 
doubtless respectable in their way, and no fault 
can be found with Miss Whitten, Signor Gassier, 
Madlle. Vinta and the rest (and still less with Signor 
Mario) except that their names were not sufficiently 
ponderous nor they themselves sufficiently numerous 
to weight an enterprise which should have had the 
whole bulk of the profession, high and low, also 
cast into the scale. 

Then as to the performance: what was there in 
that direction to draw an audience this broiling 
steaming weather? With the recollection of Mr. 
Harrison is bound up the memory of many pleasant 
English operas—of ‘ Lurline,” of ‘ Maritana,” of 
the ‘ Bohemian Girl,” of the “ Rose of Castile,” 
of “* Robin Hood,” and the “ Lily of Killarney.” 
What more appropriate bill of fare could have been 
planned than a program embracing one of these 
operas, an act or so of another, and a comedy which 
should enable the other allies—the actors and ac- 
tresses from the theatres—to appear in powerful con- 
junction? Instead of this obvious “draw,” a mi- 
serable patchwork entertainment was drawn up. 
There was no English opera at all. There was 
(announced but not performed) a scene from the 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold,” which has been running 
at the Strand ever since Easter; there was an 
act from ‘' Caste,” which has been running off 
and on for some years; there was an act from the 
“*Grand Duchess,” which all London has seen in 
some shape or other; there was (announced) the 
* Spitalfields Weaver" and “ Paul Pry" (a slice only 
out of the last: indeed it was all slices on Monday) ; 
and there were the recitatives of Mr. Arthur Sketchley 
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called out that the fire was over. About half of 
the spectators then returned to their seats, whilst 
those who were nearest the door left the building. 
The disaster had indeed for a moment appeared 
to be at an end, as the canvas on fire had been 
torn down and trampled under foot. But the 
fire had found in the painted scenes and light 
woodwork an aliment too favourable, and the 
flames again appearing, the panic once more 
became general; screams were heard on all sides, 
several women fainted, and many persons jumped 
from the windows on the staircase, and every one 
made for the street, leaving behind hats, shawls, 
umbrellas, &c. Fortunately the theatre had been 
partly emptied at the first alarm, and every one 
was able to get away in safety. The scene out- 
side was most curious; the spectators might be 
seen, some head-bare and others with clothes torn 
from their backs, hurrying to and fro in search of 
friends and relatives; the actors and actresses 
were in their costumes, while some of the ballet- 
girls, who had been surprised while dressing, 
were between two toilettes, half civil and half 
theatrical. The flames in the meantime had 
gained the pit and galleries, and as the interior 
of the house was constructed of wood and canvas 
only, any attempt to check the progress of the 
fire was useless; all that could be done was to 
prevent the conflagration from extending to the 
adjoining houses, and in a short time nothing 
but the blackened walls remained. 


As symptomatic of the approaching carnival of 
egotistic folly to be held at Ruthin next week, 
we may note a fools’ prize of ten sovereigns to 
be decreed under the following conditions. ‘To 
any one who shall read out any part or parts of 
the Illiad or Odyssey of Homer, as it has been 
written, letter for letter, and word for word, at 
sight, before the National Eisteddfod, without 
reference to any grammar or dictionary, or any 
other authority in any other language whatever, 
save the living language of the Cymmerian race, 
to the satisfaction of a jury of twelve Welshmen 
and twelve Welshwomen, then present, who have 
been born and bred by their respective Welsh 
parents, in their own country; who have always 
conversed in their own language from their 
infancy, and who have no legal relationship with 
one another; who are perfectly ignorant of what 
is called superior or technical education of learned 
scholars.” Of course a jury “ perfectly ignorant” 
of Greek is the very best (from a Welsh point of 
view) to decide whether the reader translates 
literally. The preparatory notes of the festival 
are of the usual kind, or if they differ, differ in 
having in them a spice of irreverence “ which was 
not so before.” When men play the silly games 
of children, there is nothing for it but to relegate 
them back to pinafores, but even children should 
not be allowed to use naughty words. Pre- 
paratory to the great forthcoming event of an 

Jisteddfod, the bards and druids have had a 
gathering among the hills of Glamorganshire, at 
“the great rocking-stone, the centre of the 
temple, in the form of the twining serpent.” On 
the Saturday, the ‘ Gorsedd”’ was opened, “when 
bards were ordained, and a clergyman of great 
antiquarian research was made a druid”; on the 
Sunday, the archdruid (Jeuan Myfyr), with “a 
wand in his left hand, having the secret sign of 
the deity on its head, and mounted with an 
image of the serpent,” inveighed powerfully 
against ‘‘ the present popular system of religion,” 
describing “the believers as fools”; lamenting 
the retrogression of his countrymen in intelli- 
gence and reason, and “the money-getting nature 
of the so-called Christian religion.” A Welsh air 
on the harp, “ ably rendered by Mr. O. Davies” ; 
an address “from the stone,” and several songs 
“of a druidical character,” gave the finish to this 
important meeting. We should like to know the 
name of that clergyman who was made a Druid. 
Some few easy-natured people excuse the fore- 
going mummeries on the grounds that they are 











time-honoured. Equally so is the lately practised 
Welsh custom of riding a woman on a tarred rail 
because she had married a divorced man. 





A MAN OF THE TIME. 


The musical editor of the Atheneum has just 
laid down the biton and retired from the position 
of once a week conducting the concords and dis- 
sonances of musical opinions with the public. 
For nearly forty years Mr. H. F. Chorley—a man 
well known and deservedly respected—has, in the 
columns of the Atheneum, sat in the seat of judg- 
ment on the doings of the musical world, week 
after week recording all the great and important 
events, and making this popular journal an autho- 
rity with artists and a trustworthy reference in all 
matters connected with music. This he has done 
to the best interests of the paper, to the satis- 
faction of the public, and notably with much 
credit to himself. 

The position and duties of musical editor to a 
newspaper is of new creation, and Mr. Chorley is 
one of the first occupants of the new bench. 
Forty years ago no morning paper had its musical 
editor, and musical reporting in any proper sense of 
the word was confined to the two papers—the Atlas 
and the Spectator. On the Atlas was Mr. Holmes, 
the well-known professor of his day, and author 
of the Life of Mozart and many creditable essays 
on music and musical men in the Magazines and 
Quarterlies of the time. On the Spectator was 
Mr. Edward Taylor, afterwards Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music, as strong in expression as he was 
in earnest and sound opinion. Great doers create 
great judges of their doings, and Messrs. Holmes 
and Taylor were ever engaged in the consideration 
and welfare of high and classical music. Both 
lived outside the church, and had small esteem 
for the clergy or their services; and yet both, 
unconsciously, fought more for church music than 
aught else, and by their writings did much to 
draw attention to the miserable state of music in 
the National Church, and the means and appliances 
necessary for its revival. Fifty years ago the 
opera and the drama had their share of attention 
in the daily prints, and now and then Mr. Alsager 
in the Times, and Mr. Ayrton in the Morning Post 
put out some well-written and caustic essays on 
the performances of the Ancient Concerts and the 
Philharmonic Society. To the distinguished 
manner in which the latter gentleman so long 
conducted the Harmonicon, we need only give a 
passing acknowledgment. 





At the advent of young Mendelssohn there was 
no fone on the daily journals in any wise com- 
| petent to weigh his merits and advance his 
claims to public patronage; for Mr. Holmes 
could see no distinct originality—nothing but 
| memories of Weber and milk-and-water dilutions 
of Sebastian Bach; and though Mr. Edward 
Taylor at first took the young aspirant for fame 
under his protecting wing, the scene soon 
changed, and the musical Boreas of the Spec- 
tator sent forth blustering and inhospitable 
blasts calculated to nip the opening spring 
of “our Felix.’ The Grand Festival in West- 
minster Abbey, the establishment of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the growing importance of the 
Birmingham and Norwich Festivals, and the 
presence of her Majesty (then the Princess Vic- 
toria) at the York Musical Festival, gave an 
unusual impetus to music of the highest class, 
and more attention was bestowed on musical 
criticism in the daily journals.’ The Sun 
newspaper began to issue long and elaborate 
notices on the efforts of the art and artists, 
and the Morning Post specially engaged a musical 
editor as an accredited and formal branch of its 
establishment. 

Music had by this time made great advances 
in its outward mechanism, and a corresponding 
advance in the science of art-criticism was as 
quickly realised as it was imperatively called for. 
The popular exhibition of great art, growing 








out of deep knowledge and strong feeling, 
seemed to create increased faculties of per- 
ception in the critics, and it was both curious and 
interesting to watch the novel and craving desire 
to search into every part of the composer's work, 
and faithfully to record the new truth or the un- 
familiar emotion. No ordinary talent was 
required to lay open the secret springs that 
guided the great artist in the progress of his 
work, and it is but justice to remark that the 
first musical editors of the metropolitan journals 
fulfilled their duties with an ability and a sense 
of equity and propriety that enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the great musicians of the day, and 
secured the confidence of the publie. 

Among the original troupe was Mr. H. Ff, 
Chorley, who in spite of his prejudices and his 
predilections stands forth a shrewd, broad. 
seeing, and thoroughly honest critic. His writings 
have been narrowly scanned, yet no one can point 
out.an unworthy or base thought in any line he 
wrote. Considering its place and time, all fits in 
deftly and honestly ; it was what he thought then 
and there as an upright and unbiassed journalist, 
Whatever he may have said or written on artistsand 
art—whether too much or too little—all was truly 
and justly done as far as the writer’s means of 
judging would permit. Not infrequently his judg- 
ments stood alone, for he never feared dissent- 
ing from his contemporaries; and some of these 
judgments he has lived to see accepted by the 
public and verified in every way by the course of 
events. 

Besides his contributions to the Athenewn, Mr, 
Chorley has published his “ Musical Recollec- 
tions,” commencing with the year 1830, and 
before the appearance of this work he had given 
to the public his views of musical life, and the 
state of musical art, here and on the continent. 
There is nothing of the sensational about his 
writing, nor does he ever attempt to describe 
a scene. Ordinarily he is narrative, didactic, 
and reflective; enthusiasm is not his line, and 
he delights rather in summing up tersely, 
quaintly, and sometimes sarcastically.  Occa- 
sionally he is somewhat too dogmatic ; more rarely 
his manner verges on the supercilious. Mr. 
Chorley generally ignores the church, and his 
musical standpoint is therefore the opera. His 
writings are chiefly historical notes upon the 
progress of the operatic, as seen in the works of 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, and in the con 
catenations of Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and Wagner. 
He takes credit for having at first sight discerned 
the merits of Gounod, and he has uniformly pressed 
the works of this composer upon the attention of 
his readers. Many would not agree with all that 
he has written upon Gounod; but he prophesied 
the success of the Faust, and as his prophecy was 
fulfilled, he has, so far, the best of the argument. 
When Mr. Chorley first came before the public 
as an operatic critic, the Italian Opera was simply 
a grand display of song; the singers were all in 
all, the band was of small importance, and 
the scenery a mere thing of shreds and patches. 
Pasta and Malibran, Rubini and Lablache, cared 
nothing for scenery; and two fiddles and a bass 
would have been quite enough for all their wants 
in the way of accompaniment. There was no 
Costa and no Arditi in those days, and Pasta 
would probably have treated the conductor as 
irreverently as old Cramer addressed the obese 
Doctor, Philip Hayes. Nursed in the great school 
so wondrously perfected by Sontag, Grisi, Viardot- 
Garcia, and Jenny Lind, the opinions of Mr.Chorley 
with regard to opera singers were those from 
which commonly there was no appeal; he hit the 
nail upon the head, and there was an end of it. 
Knowing also, as he did, the greatest pianists, 
and being himself no mean performer on the 
instrument, his judgments on pianoforte playing 
and composition were received with deference, 
and submitted to without murmur; in fact, in 
those branches of the musical art to which he 
applied himself Mr. Chorley was a most skilled 
and competent critic, and ever maintained a fore- 
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most position amongst his contemporaries. Speak- 
ing the truth, he was, asa matter of course, now 
and then the victim of unjust abuse, and the 
pages of one journal in particular were for many 
years adorned with periodical sour and virulent 
paragraphs bearing witness to the straight- 
forward and truthful character of the articles in 
the Atheneum. If Mr. Chorley’s criticism be 
occasionally deficient in earnestness, great allow- 
ances should be made for the state of the art, the 
character of the artists, and the mind of the 
public. In Mendelssohn he had full opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the inner mind of a 
great musician. But Mendelssohn’s comet-like 
appearance lighted up the heayens but for a 
moment; and now, the very fire and love he has 
left us in his music, conductors and performers 
are busily engaged in obscuring and destroying. 

As operatic critic Mr. Chorley was constantly 
required to study conventionalities, and in a 
manner to give up the right exercise of his under- 
standing and affections; and the mass of musical 
sounds which assault the ears of the journalist 
during a single season is certain to distress the 
head and also harden the heart. If this be borne 
in mind, little exception can be taken either to 
the spirit or expression of anything he has written. 
We congratulate Mr. Chorley upon the position 
he has attained and kept, and on the esteem in 
which he is held by every one whose good opinion 
is worth having. Our best wishes attend him in 
his retirement—a retirement from which in the 
interests of music we trust he may occasionally, 
if not frequently, emerge. 








THE COVENT GARDEN SEASON. 





Rarely of late years has an opera season closed 
with such barren results as mark that just ter- 
minated at Covent Garden. The summer of 1868 
has been, musically speaking, singularly unpro- 
ductive and depressed—a fact; apparent elsewhere 
than in the facade of the Royal Italian Opera. 
No doubt the dulness was in a great measure 
beyond the manager's power to alleviate, and took 
its origin partly from the depression of trade and 
the approach of that general election the cost of 
which induces so many honourable members and 
would-be honourable members to spare all manner 
of luxuries just now, including opera visits, and 
save money for the approaching battle. Partly 
from this cause and partly from the uncertainty 
which marked the early part of the year, as to 
what amalgamation might be formed between the 
two houses, and so left Mr. Gye unprepared—the 
season has been incontestably sterile. Not a 
novelty added to the repertory but ‘“ Le Domino 
Noir,” pushed to the very tag of the season; not 
a debutant added of any pretensions, though plenty 
of third and fourth rate recruits. No prima donna 
to replace Mdlle. Lucca, whose state of health is 
much too uncertain to make her a responsible 
artist, and whose disposition to betake herself 
suddenly and violently to other climes again broke 
out this year as during her first season. Itisa 
pity that a lady so universally popular in England 
could not sacrifice some little convenience or— 
shall we say—pique, for the sake of her ad- 
nmiring audiences. The first year that she appeared 
in London she very ungraciously ran away, 
declaring the climate was frightful, the fogs 
atrocious, and she really could not bear it. We 
do not know whether the prevalence of fog and 
rain for the last ten weeks has prompted Malle. 
Lueca’s flight this time; but failing that excuse, 
no doubt she could find some plausible reason in 
thedrought. No new lady has been found to con- 
sole us for the humours of this volatile artist; and 
Meanwhile, with the present year Mdlle. Patti 
temporarily disappears; though it is asserted that 
Madame la Marquise will remain to adorn the 
stage. With Patti retired, and Lucea as variable 
48 our own despised climate, the dearth of prime 
donne next year would threaten to be alarming. At 
least this year has done little to supply the ranks. 











Mdme. Fioretti, a soprano sfogato of 
vocal parts, unfortunately cannot act. The ap- 
pearance of Mdme. Rey-Balla produced but little 
impression. An acceptable seconda donna was 
brought forward in the person of Mdlle. Vanzini, 
and an airy dancer in that of Mdlle. Dor: ahumble 
list which completes the successful débuts. Other 
first appearances are to be numbered in a less satis- 
factory catalogue. Signor Colini, who appeared 
in the Bertram of “‘ Roberto,” M. Lefrane, a French 
tenor who essayed the Arnold of “ Guillaume Tell,” 
Signor Chelli, who attempted the Duke in “ Rigo- 
letto,”’ and Mdlle. Mayer, who took an unimportant 
part in the same opera, cannot be said to have 
left any results behind them: in fact the three 
gentlemen sufficiently showed that no result 
could reasonably be expected. The brighter 
parts of the picture were those filled by our old 
artists. Patti was of course Patti; Lucca showed 
an increase of carefulness and popularity; Mdme. 
Sherrington, a most conscientious and able actregs 
as well as a rare vocalist (though the young 
brooms on the Atheneum would fain sweep away 
a reputation which everybody acknowledges), 
added to her laurels in such parts as Adalgisa 
and Angéle; Mdme. Fricci was a correct if a 
moderately-endowed exponent of Norma and 
Princess Eboli; Naudin bore the heat and burden 
of the season well; Mario was warmly dealt with, 
in spite of many shortcomings, for the sake of 
auld lang syne; and Graziani showed an advance 
of histrionic power in the part of Rigoletto, 
though he occasionally forces his voice and acting 
alike. 

With respect to the productions, the year has 
shown the usual complement of promises made 
and broken ; only unfortunately the kept promises 
were of little importance, and the breakages 
included two novelties—Rossini’s ‘‘ Assedio di 
Corinto”? and Verdi's ‘‘ Giovanna d’Arco.” Indeed 
the ‘‘ Domino Noir” might almost be numbered 
with these, being deferred till half London had 
gone out of town. As regards the non-fulfilment 
of the pledge to bring out “Joan of Are,” the 
omission can hardly be regretted, for the music is 
heavy and the character of the heroine unsuited 
to gentle Mdlle. Patti. Rossini’s revival promised, 
however, to be interesting, and made a figure in 
the prospectus. The “Domino Noir” in its 
Italian dress, weighted with recitative, the 
brilliancy of Scribe’s dialogue left out, and the 
comic English lord speaking bad French made 
impossible in Italian sing-song, presented but 
little attractiveness as compared with the French 
original acted on a smaller stage. On the whole 
then the season has been disappointing, though 
the cause is perhaps not to be ascribed to a 
neglectful management, but to circumstances 
beyond personal control. The beauty of the 
scenery and mounting, and carefulness of Mr. 
Costa’s orchestra, are to be set down on the credit 
side of the account. 
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A BUNGLED BENEFIT. 





There are men whose worst enemies are them- 
selves, and men whose worst enemy is fate. Of the 
first kind were our own Stuarts, who wasted all the 
loyalty enlisted and all the blood poured out in 
their service ; who threw away chance after chance, 
and bungled successively through the game where 
kingdoms were at stake. Of the second kind—to 
drop suddenly in the scale of comparison—is Mr. 
William Harrison. He must have been born under 
some more than usually unlucky star, for ill-fate 
pursues him with dogged relentless footsteps. 
Whatever he touches seems to turn to dust and 
ashes. We call it sheer ill-luck, for Mr. Harrison 
has qualities which should command a different 
destiny. He is clever, he is shrewd, he is indomi- 
tably industrious, he is everywhere esteemed for 
his delicate sense of honour and his wide urbanity : 
nobody speaks ill of him, everybody wishes him 
well. Despite all this he can’t get ow. He has 
fought all his life for a worthy but a failing 
cause, and the issue leaves him broke in purse 





and health. The care, the labour, the energy, 
the ability spent on as many years of management 
have brought riches to much less able men and 
much less industrious men: to him they have 
brought only poverty, sickness, and distress. As in 
great things, so in little things: fate is pitilessly 
resolved to heap nothing but disappointment on his 
head. The benefit got up for him this week at 
Covent Garden has turned out a failure: the plan 
was a hotch-potch, the seats were half empty. A 
little charity performance at the Haymarket the 
other day on behalf of a cause not half so popular 
as that of Mr. Harrison turned out completely suc- 
cessful and realised a goodly sum. Big Covent 
Garden, with all its appurtenances, could show 
no such result as this, nothing even resem- 
bling it. What were the causes that led to so 
shabby an affair ? 

The causes were something more this time than 
mere fatality, and might have been found in the inex- 
perience and want of unity exemplified among the lead- 
ing spirits of the undertaking. The Harrison Com- 
mittee, as advertised a fortnight ago in our columns, 
presented an imposing array of names: theatrical 
management, dramatic authorship, the newspapers, 
the critics, the literary clubs, the Bohemian coteries, 
were all represented in that list. It was strange 
that out of so much collective influence so little 
sagacity was found. The benefit in fact was a 
bungle from beginning to end. In the first place, 
despite Mr. Harrison’s wide popularity among 
members of his own craft and profession—singers, 
actors, managers, composers, authors, what-not— 
despite too the ready compliance with which many 
friends offered their services, and the readiness with 
which many more would have offered theirs if 
opportunity had been afforded them to do so, the 
active co-operation was beggarly in the extreme. 
Who assisted at this charity? The dramatic ranks 
truly came forward, and we shall come to their part 
presently, but the name of Harrison is associated 
chiefly with music, above all with English opera. 
Who was there to represent this element? Where, in 
the first place, was Miss Pyne, where Mr. Sims Reeves, 
where Mr. Santley? The last, it may be replied, 
could not have come had he been inclined, being 
kept back by Mr. Mapleson, who—it is added— 
refused to permit his Italian artists to assist. If 
this be true it is either susceptible of some explana- 
tion or betrays a spirit which is too common and 
regrettable in the world of music. Where too was 
Mr. Costa? Was he asked, and did he refuse ; or, 
like many a score more, was he never asked at all? 
The singers and players who did assist were 
doubtless respectable in their way, and no fault 
can be found with Miss Whitten, Signor Gassier, 
Malle. Vinta and the rest (and still less with Signor * 
Mario) except that their names were not sufficiently 
ponderous nor they themselves sufficiently numerous 
to weight an enterprise which should have had the 
whole bulk of the profession, high and low, also 
cast into the scale. 

Then as to the performance: what was there in 
that direction to draw an audience this broiling 
steaming weather? With the recollection of Mr. 
Harrison is bound up the memory of many pleasant 
English operas—-of ‘‘ Lurline,” of “ Maritana,” of 
the ‘ Bohemian Girl,” of the “ Rose of Castile,” 
of “ Robin Hood,” and the “ Lily of Killarney.” 
What more appropriate bill of fare could have béen 
planned than a program embracing one of these 
operas, an act or so of another, and a comedy which 
should enable the other allies—the actors and ac- 
tresses from the theatres—to appear in powerful con- 
junction? Instead of this obvious “draw,” a mi- 
serable patchwork entertainment was drawn up. 
There was no English opera at all. There was 
(announced but not performed) a scene from the 
‘*Field of the Cloth of Gold,” which has been running 
at the Strand ever since Easter; there was an 
act from ‘‘ Caste,” which has been running off 
and on for some years; there was an act from the 
‘Grand Duchess,” which all London has seen in 
some shape or other; there was (announced) the 
‘* Spitalfields Weaver” and ‘“* Paul Pry" (a slice only 
out of the last: indeed it was all slices on Monday) ; 
and there were the recitatives of Mr. Arthur Sketchley 
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and M. Ravel—both sufficiently usés by this time. 
Besides all these desultory tit-bits, which are toa 
whole drama what a torn-out page of the dictionary 
is to an essay, there was a mixed operatic concert, 
with which the bill was supposed to be rendered 
complete. Now we have before alluded to the 
unsatisfactory character of these patchwork com- 
binations for charitable performances. If the 
cause is worth assisting at all it is worth taking some 
little pains about: it is certainly worth getting up a 
new part for. The stringing together of a lot of 
threadbare acts and scenes which all London has 
seen in their complete form, is a cheap way of help- 
ing a charity; but that trick is exploded, and no 
longer draws. To attract people to an out-of-the- 
way performance it is necessary to offer them some 
out-of-the-way indicément : a jumble of used-up parts 
won't do it. Mr. Harrison’s cause was an admirable 
one, meriting hearty work and energetic assistance : 
that it failed as a special attraction was partly attribut- 
able to the heat of the weather and deadliness of the 
season, but more to the supineness and unbusiness- 
like character of his multitudinous committee. 





SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, C. K., is so very 
vague that there is no meeting him. He isa very 
chameleon of argument. Engage him on one 
point—presto! he is off to another; follow him 
round, and he shifts away to something else, and 
you are left to grope after him, and wonder why, 
in racing language, hoe cant “stay.” Just observe 
what an irrelevant charge he brings against 
me. He says that “like Lord Winchilsea 
I pity the halting rhymes of all poets but my 
favourite of the Idylls.” Now, sir, remark how 
many non-sequiturs are included in this single 
sentence. In the first place I am unaware that 
Lord Winchilsea “ pities the halting rhymes of all 
poets but his favourite of the Idylls.” I thought 
the question with Lord Winchilsea was concern- 
ing Milton alone. And even if his Lordship does 
(for which there is only C. K. to vouch) I 
am by no means like him. I never pro- 
fessed to pity halting rhymes. In fact it 
is impossible (for me) not to admire many 
poets whose rhymes halt wonderfully—Brown- 
ing for instance, and Byron, and Milton him- 
self, as well as the poets of the pre-Miltonic 
period, when the accuracy of rhymes was by no 
means stringent. In my previous letters I never 
made a question of halting rhymes: that is a 
coinage of C. K.’s prolific brain. Nor would I 
call any recognised poet’s work “terrible rub- 
bish,” as he is irreverent enough to call the 
“Princess.” This very assertion of his proves 
what I say—that C. K. is not educated up 
to Tennyson; but then he ought to hold his 
tongue. In similar manner I have heard people 
declare Beethoven “tiresome,” and Schu- 
bert “trash,” simply because they could not 
appreciate music of the higher class. Such 
stigmas do not harm the great names; they only 
fix the intellectual status of the scoffer. When 
aman says quietly, ‘I dare say Beethoven was 
really a splendid composer, but unhappily I can’t 
see it myself, I cannot appreciate his music,” you 
can understand that condition of mind, and you 


do not lose respect for the judgment of your 


friend: it is a defect of taste, perhaps, in him, 
but not of common sense. But if he takes to call 
Beethoven's music “ trash,” “‘ rubbish,” ‘ idiocy,”’ 


and the rest of the abusive terms, you lose 
patience with him, for he is not only a tasteless 
Will C. K. apply the same 


but a besotted person. 
obvious truism to a discussion on the poets ? 

The latter part of C. K.’s letter I do not under- 
stand. 
completely. 


To me it appears to go off the rails 
If I followed C. K.’s mode of argu- 
ment I should call it “terrible rubbish;” let 
me rather confess that I am unfortunately so dull 
that I cannot grasp the meaning of allusions to 
Haydn's canzonets, a prose ‘ Messiah,” King 


scapes, Italian painters, and Westminster bells. 
One thing, however, I do fully comprehend. C.K. 
announces (and the discovery is really marvellous) 
a new and original Credo. It commences a para- 
grapb, and contains a profound truth. It is 
this :— I believe Music to be a most interesting 
Science!” Profound truth! Eternal veracity ! 
as Carlyle would say. Let C. K. go on announ- 
cing such brilliant discoveries, and we shall have 
him next proclaiming “I believe the Dutch are 
in possession of Holland!” What a curious 
delight some people take inenunciating plati- 
tudes.—Yours obediently, cC. L. K. 





THE OXFORD SCALE OF MUSIC. 





To tne Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—As one of your contemporaries has re- 
produced the erroneous scale of the divisions of 
the string sent forth by Dr. Ouseley from Oxford, 
may I through your pages publicly call upon the 
Professor, as Professor of Music in the University 
of Oxford, to demonstrate the truth of his teach- 
ing. He declares F sharp and A flat to be 
harmonics of the string sounding C. This is 
simply impossible; and before advising, as the 
Professor does, his pupils “to study and copy 
this diagram as the foundation of musical super- 
structure,’ I request him to prove his statements, 
Let him give the musical profession an hour in 
the Hanover Square Rooms or St. George’s Hall, 
and bring with him a string of sixteen feet. He 
will then find his statement to be unfounded in 
fact. Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Txeorist. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, July 29th. 

The Concours at the Conservatoire is over, 
although I should say that the result has not 
proved the most brilliant this year. The opera 
only furnished two second prizes, while the female 
concurrentes could not even win this honour. The 
greatest success of all was the declamation-day, 
which certainly brought out some talent. There 
was no first prize for tragedy. One lady was 
honoured with a first prize for comedy. Mdlle. 
Reichemberg appears to me to possess all the 
attributes requisite to make “ a leading juvenile” 
(while we genteel correspondents usually go so far 
out of our way to drag French phrases into En- 
glish topics. I am positively reduced to plain 
English on a subject thoroughly French) of the 
very first rank. She is fair and sprightly, has a 
musical voice, and is apparently very young. I 
have seen no one like her since Blanche Fane, of 
whom she very much reminds one. 

The next in order of talent was a° young lady 
whose name I cannot call to mind at present. 
The order which I assign her was evidently 
accorded her by the audience generally, by whom 
she was greeted with prolonged applause: indeed 
it was an ovation of a nature that the orderly 
little Salle du Conservatoire seldom witnesses, 
yet she received not the smallest official acknow- 
ledgement of her success. To what can one 
attribute such an exception? Favour or in- 
capacity to estimate the respective merits of the 
concurrents. I incline to the latter belief, for I 
have the greatest esteem for and faith in the 
integrity of the judges; and I must certainly 
think the public generally more qualified to 
judge than the few aged notables who occupy the 
centre box of the Salle. 

Upon the whole, I have come to the conclusion 
that, admirably organized as this institution is, 
(why is not a similar one established on your side 
the Channel?) it is not altogether perfect, and 
the great drawback appears to me to lie in the 
fact that the jury (with some little varieties), 
presided over by Auber, decides the whole pro- 
ceedings. It is scarcely reasonable to suppose 
that one man shall be equally well versed in music 





be more qualified to judge the tragedy and 
comedy? Could not Vieuxtemps assign the 
violin prizes with nicer judgment than the 
president himself? All days were well attended 
but the two concluding the series. On Monday 
for the concours of wind instruments, the Salle 
was nearly empty. 

A much talked of piece of the approaching 
departure of Cora Pearl for the East; a loss to the 
Parisian stage that it will find hard to bear. 

It is with great regret that I have to report 
badly of Miss Menken’s health. The latest in. 
telligence that reaches me is of a very serious 
nature; but I sincerely hope that it is exag- 
gerated. However, it is sure that she is in a bad 
state of health, or the doctors ,would not have 
been so peremptory in their injunctions foy. 
bidding her to play. This has completely upset 
the calculations of the new management at the 
Chatelet. 

At the Palais Royal they are rehearsing “ Les 
Memoires de Mimi Bamboche,” which is very shortly 
to be brought out. 

M. Lavessiére, the tenor of the Lyrique, has 
just signed a brilliant engagement with the 
Grand Theatre of Liege, where he will make hig 
first appearance at the end of the hot weather, 
In the meantime he is cooling his heels at Spa. 
From Alexandria we get some very exciting 
intelligence. It appears that rows are of daily 
occurrence there, and that a week never passes 
without many fatal disturbances. The latest 
and one of the most memorable of these dis- 
turbances took place in a café concert, the affair 
being started by the assassination of the manager 
with a poniard. Knives of every shape, pistols, 
revolvers, and bludgeons, were produced and had 
some very pretty play in a twinkling. When 
peace was at length restored, amongst a whole 
heap of more or less seriously wounded three dead 
were discovered, and all three recognised to have 
been perfectly inoffensive spectators. I should 
say that the music-hall is likely to rise in 
Alexandrian esteem. 

Another theatre has succumbed to the heat of 
the weather; I allude to the Thédtre du Prince 
Imperial. 

The Opéra has secured a great star in the person 
of Mdlle. Julia Hisson. Her reception has been 
of the most enthusiastic description. Indeed, 
there are those who do not hesitate to affirm that 
we have another Nilsson. 

The first performance of “ Ruy Blas”’ is fixed for 
the 8th November next, which will be the thirtieth 
anniversary of its creation. There has been much 
talk here on the subject of Frederic Lemaitre, and 
it would appear that Victor Hugo has withbeld 
his consent from the veteran comedian’s appearing 
in his original character. Chacun a son temps, said 
Lafontaine; and with all desire to spare the feel- 
ings of so old a public favourite, Iam glad that 
they are to have a younger representative. 

At length the direction of the Porte St. Martin 
is pretty sure. M. Felix pére is to be the admin- 
istrateur general, M. Mayer is down for secretaire 
general, and M. Delahaye for prompter, or, in the 
Parisian grandiloquence, Chef de la Comptabilité. 

The following table of the subventions of the 
different Government-supported theatres may be 
of some interest to you. The total amount shown 
in the budget under this head is 2,107,000 francs, 
which are thus divided :—Opera avec acceesoires, 
1,200,000 fr. ; La Comédie Francaise, 245,000 fr.; 
Opéra-Comique, 240,000 fr.; Théatre Lyrique, 
100,000 fr.; Odéon, 100,000 fr.; Conservatoire, 
222 000 fr. 

The following engagements are already made 
for the Italiens for the next season. Prime donnes: 
Adelina Patti, I. de Murska, Grossi, Krauss, Rice, 
Rosello. Tenori: Tamberlik, Nicolini, Frascbinl 
Palermi, Ubaldi. Baritones: Delle-Sedie, Verge" 
Steller, Agnesi. Bassi: Ciampi, Zunelli, Waller 
reiter, Mercuriali, and Fallar. 





vocal and instrumental, declamation tragic and 





Theodore’s mule, German music, French land- 


comic. Would not Bressant and some of the 


The “ Mystéres de la Courtille,” a drama by uM, 
Marc Fournier and Léon Beauvallet is to be p! 


leading members of the company of the Francais — 
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duced at the Gaité, with Berton in the leading 
character. 

Awriter in one of the leading papers has dis- 
covered the following in a paper of 1824. 

“We borrow from the Courrier Anglais the fol- 
lowing particulars of a concert given by his Ma- 
jesty the King of England in the Pavilion, at 
Brighton, at which the illustrious composer of 
Pesaro was present. 

“His Majesty opened the concert by singing a 
duet with Rossini from one of the operas of the 
Italian Orpheus. It was remarked that Rossini 
appeared quite at his ease all the time and pre- 
served a kind of respectful familiarity. Rossini 
conversed a long time with the King, and ap- 
peared highly satisfied with His Majesty’s opinions 
on musical matters; but we must add that he 
assumed no courtier’s airs in addressing His 
Majesty. The men of etiquette had carefully re- 
presented to the man of genius to make in this 
instance a scrupulous attention to decorum, and 
to preserve the greatest circumspection in his 
relations with the King. 

“Rossini then replied smiling that ‘ having 
been invited to England as an artist and not asa 
gentleman, and having had the honour to be re- 
ceived in that quality by most of the sovereigns 
of Europe, he thought himself able to treat kings 
and emperors as equals.’ 

“This elevation of character astonished those 
who witnessed it, the more that it was not ‘the 
habit of artists visiting England—especially the 
subjects of despotic monarchies.” 

Signs of the approaching fétes are now visible 
in every direction from the Barriére du Tréne 
tothe Trocadéro. The parti-coloured poles have 
reared their gilded heads, the acrobats’ booths 
have grown up all about us, the temporary shops 
are already reappearing for the first time since the 
Jour de l’An, and in a temperature as different 
to that in which we last saw them as one can 
well imagine. 

It is no very surprising news for you that the 
theatres are one and all vacated for the open air 
concerts and cafés chantants of the Champs 
Elys¢es. In the latter establishments great 
trades are nightly done, although once or twice 
recently the heavy storms have stopped the per- 
formances. M. Obin is very ill, and has been 
ailing for some time past; indeed, it was 
only by great perseverance that he was enabled 
to gothrough his part in the late revival of “ Her- 
culanum.” His doctors having ordered absolute 
repose, M. Obin has retired from public life for 
awhile. Faure is back in Paris, and Nilsson 
awaited daily. ‘‘ Hamlet” is to be revived early 
in August. It is looked forward to with consider- 
able anxiety by the musical public here. 

Raphael Felix and the Porte St. Martin are the 
theatrical topics of the moment. I hear that 
laferriere Brindeau and Tisseran are already 
engaged ; but in contradiction of this I see one of 
the daily papers just to hand (the Figaro or 
Epoque, I forget which) asserts that piles of offers 
have been received by the new management, but 
that nothing has been definitely settled. M. Felix 
1s to make many improvements before and behind 
the curtain. If he will only abolish box-openers 
and the army of authorised mendicants in front 
Which make the playgoer’s life purgatory, he will 
have earnt the good opinion of his fellow men. 





“Tae Orcanists’ Quarrerty Journat.” —Dr. 
Spark, the organist of the Leeds Town Hall, has 
announced the issue of a new musical serial, to be 
commenced in January next, a work intended 
for the use of all classes of organists. The 
journal, as its name implies, will be issued quar- 
terly, and each part will contain at least four 
original compositions by different authors. The 
folk which may be taken as a sample of those to 
ry ow, will comprise pieces by Henry Smart, Dr. 
mat, Edouard Batiste, and E. Silas—four writers 
. the organ of known talent, whose composi- 
Pap are always favourably received by organists. 
fens coe nen pee: is ontndy reasonable, 

, no dou i 
will be secured, a large list of subscribers 








REVIEWS. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“The Flow’ret is faded.” Ballad. Words by J. 
Streaks. Music by W. T. Wricutoy. 
An elegant mezzo-soprano song in 8-4 time, key 
E flat, compass B flat to E, 11 notes. The words 
are pretty and of considerable propriety. 





‘© Distant Bells.’ Words and music by ANNE 

FRICKER. 

A pretty little ‘“‘ Bell” song, with appropriate 
accompaniment; there is the ‘‘touch of sadness” 
which seems an essential requisite in songs of this 
kind, pervading both words and music. Not that the 
song is gloomy, beyond a regret of past ‘ joys for 
ever flown.” The key is E natural, common time, 
the voice ranging nine notes, D to E. 





‘God bless our Sailor Prince.” 
Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
GLOVER. 

This popular air, which has per se no little merit, 
is capitally arranged as a piancforte piece, in a 
familiar yet interesting and effective manner. It is 
not too long to tire either performer or audience, 
and it may be recommended as pleasing and profit- 
able practice for the young student. 


National Song. 
By Srernen 


[Cramer & Co. tr. ] 
‘* La Catarina.” Morceau de Salon. 
TREE. 


Par F. Haw- 


A very pleasing air, Andante in A minor, 2-4 time, 
relieved by a brisk and piquant Allegretto, returning 
to, and ending with, the Andante. There are no 
difficulties, but the piece is worthy the attention of 
a tasteful and moderately skilled player. 





“ Love, my Home is very lonely.” Ballad. Written 
and composed by F. Hawrrez. 

There is something very touching in the simplicity 
of this ballad, both as regards the words and music. 
With little pretension it steers clear of the hackneyed 
commonplaces of the present day, and it is just the 
kind of song that improves on acquaintance. Its 
key is C, 6-8 time, compass nine notes, E to F. 





“* Les Roses Mortes.”’ Romance. Words by At- 
GERNON SwinpuRNE. Music by Isopen CHomE.ey. 
Mr. Swinburne’s verses (in French) are very ele- 

gant, and enshrine a graceful thought. The setting is 

suitable and simple. The key is F, 3-4 time, the 
melody ranging from C to G, twelve notes. 








“ The Anglican Hymn Book.” The Hymns edited 
by the Rev. R. 8. Sinaurton; the Tunes by Dr. 
E. G. Monk. 

This book is a great consolation. There is an 
end of all further publishing of hymn and tune 
books. Its compilers define what a hymn book 
ought to be, and insinuate that they have realised 
the idea. We learn— 

(a.) That it is impossible “ to believe there are 
nearly 400 good hymns in the English language.” 
If over 400, ‘any discriminating person must see 
how bald, prosaic, and clumsy, if not actually irre- 
verent, they are continually found.” Once get be- 
yond the mystic 400, and we find hymn-makers who 
hold it “to be a profaneness to offer to God the 
graces of poetry and the smoothness of numbers.” 

(b.) The translations of the old Latin have proved 
failures. It has been thought “ desirable to trans- 
late most of them afresh.” 

(c.) Our hymn-poets made their hymns much too 
long. The editor has ‘frequently curtailed them 
in their dimensions.”” They were unhappy in their 
language; ‘to print their phraseology was felt to be 
highly inexpedient;” therefore ‘alterations have 
been hazarded.” 

(d.) A large proportion of English hymns exhibit 
‘a wide-spread violation of the laws of rhythm; the 
infringement is offensive, the effect intolerable.” A 
“large number of otherwise meritorious productions 
are defaced by this blemish;” “certain modifica- 





tions’ have been introduced to render “ the rugged 
easy and smooth.” 

(e.) Archdeacon Wordsworth has been at some 
trouble to turn the second person into the third, 
and get rid of all personal terminology. He might 
have spared himself the labour, for hymns with; 
most people are ‘mere contemplations,” for ~ 
“ people’s religion will often be no stronger than 
sufficient to turn the most earnest confessions and 
the most direct adorations into food for a few fugi- 
tive reflections.” People do not want hymns “as 
vehicles for worship.” 

(f.) Still hymns, especially the ancient, have been 
admitted possibly ‘‘ too heated for reverence or too 
personal for truth.” But such as these ‘ have made 
their way by their earnestness and warmth, and are 
enshrined in people's hearts; it would not do to 
omit them. 

Such are the principles upon which Mr. Singleton 
has stood when making The English Hymn-book. 
The old Latin Church has over 800 hymns, the Lu- 
theran 8000, the Greek a number utterly portentous, 
the Wesleyan some six or seven hundred, but the 
church of Mr. Singleton must have 400, no more, 
rather less ; and so he prints 833. His studies have 
been confined to Daniel and modern reprints of 
Latin hymns; his referee our old friend the book- 
seller of Sun Street, Mr. Daniel Sedgwick. He finds 
nothing has been properly done, and that to send 
out 333 hymns he must, from the very necessity of 
the case, compose seventy-seven of these himself : 
that is to say, one in about every four. These 
seventy-seven are neither ‘ heated ”’ nor ‘‘ too per- 
sonal,” nor too profuse ‘in their dimensions,” 
neither ‘ bald, prosaic, nor clumsy,’’ and having ‘ the 
graces of poetry and the smoothness of numbers.” 
Mr. Singleton belongs to the ‘‘O may we,” the ‘* Let 
us,” and the ‘‘Am I?” class of hymn-writers. He 
has estimated ‘people’s religion’ and ‘ public 
devotions”’ at their real worth, and well knows that 
‘‘earnest confession” and ‘ direct adoration” is 
only so much “ food for fugitive reflection. 

His hymns for the most part are mere versifica- 
tions of the tail and phylacteries of a common-place 
sermon, aphorism, reflection, conclusion. 


When round us threatening waves in wrath arise, 
Oh! may we fix on thee unswerving eyes. 
Let grief, unbosomed from the heart, 
On tears, that gushing fall, 
Feel sadly ; yet, despite the smart, 
Approach the Judge of all. 
As speeds the moon her silent way, 
Outpouring softest beams ; 
So shed on us a gentle ray, 
To silver o’er our dreams. 
From these original effects our readers may guess 
the fate of the ‘new translations,”, the improve- 
ments on Mant, Williams, Chambers, Blew, Neale, 
Moultrie and others. The ‘ Urbs Syon aurea” of 
Neale has this tag to close with— 
O sweet and blessed country 
Am I to see thy face ? 
O sweet and blessed country 
Am I to win that grace ? 
In the hymn on the Annunciation improvement 
descends to utter nonsense-— 
The shadow of the highest soars, 
The Holy Ghost himself outpours, 
&e., &e, 
Mr. Singleton thinks as meanly of the British 
Psalmists as he does of the Latin Translators. 
From Sternhold and Hopkins down to Watts and our 
later Psalmists all have come short, and the ex- 
warden of Radley rushes to the rescue in this style— 
I will not fear ten thousand foes 
That marshal haughty bands ; 
And ring me round in angered rows 
To whelm me ‘neath their hands! 
But he that sets the heavens disdains the scorn; 
Derisive laughter sounds upon the morn; 
Then mirth gives way, and now is wrath exprest, 
“My King is firm enthroned on Zion's crest.” 
Shall we be very wrong in considering Mr. Singleton 
in the light Sir John Denham put George Wither 
—‘ the worst poet in Her Majesty's dominions.” 
If displaying less novelty, originality, feeling, pre- 
cision, high tone, and vigour, than the meanest of 
his contemporaries, prove any title to this position, 
we cannot imagine any injustice done the ex-warden 
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to him that ennnvtehie| 
And after all it is but the result of an 
attempt made by one utterly disqualified for the task | 
by a total want of all the known requisites of a poet. | 
Furthermore, 


of Radley by conceding 
position. 


true poets do not ignore one another, 
neither do they use and parody that which belongs | 
to another, 

An English Choral Book, with regard to its 
musical contents, to be of any value, should have a 
fair sprinkling of the music peculiar to its church. 
Hymn tunes in England flow from a few cer- 
tain and well-known sources—the old Sarum 
Hymnal, the Metrical Psalters of Edward and 
Elizabeth, and the Psalters of their date — the 
Genevan, French, and Italian—the German or Lu- 
theran choral books, including the older book, the 
Bohemian, the Tate and Brady music, and the col- 
lections that grew up from the revival of the church 
by means of the two Wesleys, John and Charles. 
To these mist be added the new tunes of the present 
revival, a revival due to Messrs. Blew, Neale, and 
the other pioneers in the mines of the old church 
hymnody. ‘Phe musical editor of this book, to- 
gether with a friend, has supplied Mr. Singleton 
with sixty-three bran new tunes, which is at the 
rate of a new tune to every fifth hymn or there- 
abouts. Of the mother metrical tunes we find no 
mention, for the words Old Church, Latin, or Gre- 
gorian are not to be met with in the index; but the 
old Latin Christmas Carol ‘“ Windsor” is given 
to Kirbye, one of Queen Elizabeth's quiremen, 
who would have been most astonished if told he 
was the father of a church carol tune known 
throughout Christendom long before he was 
born. Nor does the name of Luther appear 
in the work. His own peculiar tunes are described 
as Lutheran in common with many other German 
chorals. There are a few of the Tudor tunes 
imported by our reformers from French and 
Genevan sources and fixed to our first vernacular 
metrical psalter, and these are presented in a new 
manner testifying small acquaintance with their 
original state. The references to Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter are simply absurd, for the melodies were 
known long before Ravenscroft, and the arrange- 
ments are such as Ravenscroft would have repu- 
diated. The popular delusions are repeated, and 
again we must say Henry Carey did not compose 
the Easter Hymn Tune, Michael Haydn did not 
compose Corinth (or No. 66) the Old 50th is a 
8. M. D. as a reference to any Sternhold and 
Hopkins Psalter will assure Mr. Singleton, and the 
tune No. 176 is therefore apocryphal. Nor is 
Rochester (No. 119) in John Day's collection, it 
being an English tune, and not Genevan, Dutch, or 

French. 

The organist of York Minster, the musical editor 
of this work, was formerly organist in the little 
dissenting chapel at Reading, and it is somewhat 
interesting to read his account of the progress of 
sacred music during his sojourn at Reading, at 

Radley, and at York. He tells us—‘ Popularity- 

hunting is one of the commonest faults of the day, 

and unhappily not a few composers have been ready 
to stoop to it. The corruption of Church Music, 
which is the consequence of this weakness, is now 
assuming such wide proportions, that it threatens 
ere long to overspread the entire kingdom. It often 
commences in Cathedrals, while parish churches, 
where they are able, are only too willing to copy their 
bad example.” Whatever mischief may befall St. 

Paul’s and Westminster Abbey from a love of ** popu- 

larity hunting we cannot conjecture; but this we are 

assured of, the people will never hunt after the York 
music of the Anglican Hymn Book. No person in 

England will ever be found to like it or sing it. As 

Mr. Singleton assumes all his brother hymn poets 

and translators to be next door to fools, so 

Dr. Monk, his fellow labourer, assumes all his 

brethren in arrangements and composition to be 

ignominiously matched with the poets. 


nineteen well-known tunes (nearly 


been relieved, 


countries. 
We recommend Mr. Singleton to send his book to 


He coolly 








all the well- 
known tunes of non-copyright in the book) have 
according to Dr. Monk, from “the 
ignorance, carelessness, or corruption” of Ravens- 
croft and the classical harmonists of this and other 
All this has been “carefully effected.” 


some of the accredited masters abroad—to some of 
the conservatoires ; he will get an honest opinion, 
and, if he pays for it, may get the work somewhat 
improved. We venture to make this hint, for no 
English composer of eminence could touch it after 
such wholesale charges of ignorance, carelessness, 
corruption, and so forth. Of the new tunes, surely 
the well-known Lydian Choral of Beethoven might 
have been spared the mauling and disfigurements it 
exhibits. Poor Beethoven! And what has Handel 
done that he should have been made an ass of? 
Why should the tune No. 128, “ Rejoice, the Lord 
is King,’”’ be put out in the shameful way it appears, 
marked by an ignorance of cadence and sequence 
that would disgrace a schoolboy? Is this the result 
of ignorance or impudence ? 

Of the new tunes by the editor and his fellow 
labourer it is only necessary to remark that in their 
melodial forms they bear not the slightest resem- 
blance to old church tunes, German chorals, Tudor 
psalter tunes, or any classical forms whatever; and 
as to their harmonical structure they are in no school 
known anywhere in Christendom. These tunes, we 
are happy to record, are not Anglican, and Mr. 
Singleton may depend upon this—they never will 
be. We need not particularise; they are mostly all 
alike. 





SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 





G TUDENTS’ SONGS 
BUsGHES SONGS 
Q OLDIERS SONGS 
Y OLESLISDER 

QaLacre with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBEaTO RanDEGGsR. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terrgavx. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. | 


7-5 LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 
MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 

MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

MERRY AND WISK. 
bleiben.) 


No. 1. 


a i 


= 


10. 
1 


= 


12. 
18, 
14. 


16. (Ee kann ja nicht immer so 


16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING., (Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 
17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. 


(Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen. ) 
20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





sits down therefore to, pen the following sentence: 


‘There will probably be no serious difference of | now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 
opinion about the necessity of re-harmonising all | 
existing tunes which may have suffered from igno- | % Popular English ballads."—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
rance, carelessness, or cortuption. This has been 
carefully effected.” That isto say, one hundred and | CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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** Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
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By ALFRED TENNYSON, D. DCL, 
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Porr- Laureate. 
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—— OF THE KING. A New Epitioy. 





By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL, 


Porr-Laurgate. 





Cioran, 78.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 9s. 6d.; MoRocco, 13s, 


| Sanaa ARDEN, Erc. A New Enprmioy, 








By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL., 
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For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 


ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German | Spanish and 

Russian | Italian Latin other origins. 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Creamer & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamriron & Co. 








HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the best compeaers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 58. Accom 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, ‘1s. each. 
Cuaure & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 
UR TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Bonpzse. 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
N ILDRED WALTZ. By Cmartes GoprRet. 
i Price 4s. 
Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
4 TOCCATA. 88. 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
oe LEE. By CHar.es Buamrais 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


ORAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


No. 1. 





No. 6. 

‘ths AMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, the simpler Works of the Great W riters—Haydn, “eo 

Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupi 


and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a = measure prepared by the practice dtthe 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready. MN — ° 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale | 


Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
(Ready.) . 

) No. 3. 


Bennett, &c, 
’ - as . No. 9. 
— S eral a beeen bererd RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
‘antasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selecte g “ad Ci 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | forte, from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Ready.) | 
with aspecial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &. (Ready.) | 


(Ready.) | studies in Book 5. 


7. 
RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
No. 8. 


RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-houra 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


No. 10. 
| CP sehen TENTH BOOK. The Modern 

No. School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e, 
he AMER’S FOURTH ‘BOOK will ae 

) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | R 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special C 
objects. (Ready. Me. 6 

0. 


‘hy AMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in nal 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 
following Book. (Ready.) 


No. 11. 
AMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH. BOOK will be chiefl 


composed of Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- 
‘ tion of style. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
anD SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S. EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN’ PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 











No. 1. 
No. 3. 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the| ‘ni 
Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary faeces for RAMERS = ates sag a 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate ree | ‘cy egei, &c., carefu Part "7 ee a 


Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs i in One and Two Parts Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; 


Useful for school and class teachi g. 
No. 2. 

RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- | 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 


and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, 


‘art Songs, &c. &c. 
( Ready.) 


RAMER’S FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, 

SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH ELEVENTH 

and TWELFTH BOOKS will follow in progressive order, and 

will contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and a for 
the Voice by the most ‘celebrated Singing Mas' 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreezrt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. | 








Loypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srrezt, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








Price Three Shillings. 


| Be LAC (The Lake). Méditation poétique. 
THE ART OF TEACHING THE 
PIANO. 


Poetry by Lamantinz, Music by NIspEBMBYER ; lish 
~— ds by L, H. F. pu Tarrgavx. Asweet and pathetic melody. 
8s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


HE TENDER TIME of MAY. By Batre. 
An extremely melodious song. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OAN OF ARC. _ By Borpzsz. 


DVICE TO YOUNG PROFESSORS, 

by FELIX LE COUPPEY, Professor at the Conserva- 

loire Imperial of Paris, Chevalier of the ——, y polgia’ of 

= Order of Charles TL{. (Spain) and of Leo (Belgium), 

Translated and adapted from the Second oe (with the 

Publ ree permission) by HENRI RONGET. London 
y I imi: 

oorgate pr oory City Sprighion — Dablin. —* Dramatique. English and French words. Price 3s. 


____ CRAMER anp Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
Leon aes gt a ao TE PAGES OF a ee 
Usical Play is is specially adapted for School-examinations, ° y 
ee parties, &c, It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 
c w20-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
ith Adaptable seen scenery 5 the music light and sparkling. 
dsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 5s. nett. 
Cram & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











Scéne 








“eum & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Wren on A PARLOUR MAID. Drawing- 
Operet Adapted vate r 
tation. Written _ bg Framer; the Mens W nC. 


The foregoing A — 
A VOICE FROM THR OCEAN. By 3.P.| ots _anpetaen NG TF. for Er ein. Farin, 
aR composer of ‘‘She wore a Wreath of Re School Examinations, 

ords by L. H. ¥. pv Tanazavx. Price 8s. the music attractive. 
Champ & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W Caaman & Co, "Limited, $81, Regeabsleest, W, 














Ce NEW NY REASON. MUSIC FOR THE 


\ ILDRED WALTZ. 


Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By Cartes Goprrey. 





IND-UP GALOP. 


Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, es 


By Cuartes Goprrey. 


HE SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. 
Goprrey. Solo 4s, Duet 5s, 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





By Cuar.es 





OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. 
Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


By W. C. Levey. 








ee QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Heat pa Vittisrs. Solo 4s, Duet 5a, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 


HINELAND QUADRILLES. On Songso the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramur & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





I ECEPTION LANCERS. Barrett. 


By T. 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 


Hennt pe Vittrens. Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter.) 
By Jowann Srravss. English Edition. Price 8s, 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








NNEN POLKA. By Jomann Srravss. English 
Edition. Price 8s, 
A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kéinstlerleben. 


By Jonany Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


LAYFULNESS POLKA. L'Enfantillage, By 
JoHaNN Strauss. English Edition, Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








p*s FORCE GALOP. By Jonann Srravss. 
English Edition. Price 8s. 


Cramzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Joann Staaves. English Edition, ce 8s, 


Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIO, as so at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. ‘znglich 
Price 38. each Number. 


Cramur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Ra AND JULIET WALTZES. By Srnavss. 
Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 


Craman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





R= AND JULIET QUADRILLES. By 
Hunai Marx. Solo 3s. Duet 4s, 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





ae POLKA. By Manx. Solo 8s. Duet 58. 
Caamzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





peer DEL DESTINO WALTZES. By Jum 


LIEN 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





| ey DEL DESTINO GALOP. By Jun 


Ligs. 88. 
Cramzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





dae FORZA DEL DESTINO QUAD. 
8s. 
Craman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





and fumorves, | [ )BGVILLE'S FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 3s. 





Cannan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-stecet W! 
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WoRKS PUBLISHED BYd. 1. HAYES, | 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, §.W. | 


ee Pe OO ee t 


on! full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 


WORES BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450) 4 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
7s. 5d. 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,’ 
agreeable to Seripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s 





—_ , 703 - OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for N Symphonies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 
Boys, 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. MACFARR REN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Sorg separatelr, 1s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- street, W. 
TO THEOLOGIANS. CG MP SI ‘IONS. 
THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW _ WEHLI Ss O O T 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 138. 6d. ; b wo 8. d. 
Post, 148. 6d. : Home, Sweer Home (for left hand only).... 4 0 
THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. Vol. I. On| Minwenawa............cccececccececevecs 4 0 
Presbyterianism and Irvingism. Vol. If. On ANaBAptisM, Srtver CASCADE 4 0 
the Inpergnpgynts, andthe Quakers, Edited by the Rev. niin? 8. ae mene 
W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. ae eee eee ee ee ee ee ee : 
THE KISS OF PEACE; or, En ‘land and Rome PANS POUCI a. oxa.g'-¢ ste eeereeereeesereverens 
LURLINE. Fantasia .o+.s+s.scenceeseeseee & 0 


at one on the Doctrine of the Holy . By a Fellow 
of * * * College, Cambridge, 2s. 60.7 by Post, 2s, 8d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4«. 3d, 
DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY 


being the Seque) to ‘‘Tus Biste anv its [ytTeRPReTeRs.” 


8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and ‘its INTERPRETERS. © The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d. ; by 
post, 3a. Od. 

SANOCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. .. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the basis‘ of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7s. ; by 
post, 765d. - 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 78. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 





WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, Gs. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, . and — other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d, ; by post, 28, 9d. . 
STABAT MATER SP¥CIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE ~ to’ the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Js. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, Td. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY.’ On Toned *Paper, 2s. +4 
by post, 2s; 2d.» Cheap edition, 8d. ; by post, 9d...» 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6a; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH: 
2s. 64 ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a ; 
Visit to Montene gro, 6s. ; Dy post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek), of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8, CHRYSOSTOM, 
ng? 8. BASIL New and Second Haition. 6s. ; by post, 


THE TRAN SUAS ONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGLES of 8. Man §.  CHRY. 
SOSTOM, 8: JAMES W BASIL. 48. ; by post, Ms. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of.8..ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Vegited, and Adapted to Magen 
Use. «(A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s. ; by post, 3s. 2d. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year.» By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the digs In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD : PRAYERS: » with ‘a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 


wr oy Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year Lan 


Summary of all the Charities in connection wi 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 


by post, 2s. Sd. 


te and its LEGENDS; and other 





Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Dux, T.M. Mupie, J. T. 
| SuRENNE, and H. E. Dispry. 


Introduction by Gronce Farquaar GRaHame. 
, | Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 


admit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 


’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d. ; by 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 


In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 
he three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
358. 


Dissertation, and History of.the 
ba been pire by Guonce Farquyar a 
* Music” in the seventh edition of the 

Siitemnoe” 


72 SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS.” One*voltmé, 7s. 


THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. Being the 


‘By JAMES M. WEHLI. ~ ” 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


EXPOSITION UNTVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 











THE VERY “HIGHEST PRIZE, 
. * sABOVE ALL»MEDALS. f 
Nearly 200,000 of these unparajleled, Machines now in use ¥4 


all sof the world. ~ Every Machine guaranteed., Instruction 
gral Illustrated prospectus and bampbes of work ing and 
post free. 4 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE cov PANY 


150, Regent Street, London, W. 
59; Bold Street,” Liverpool. 


These Mac hines, pare the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibited. 








BRIRRTOR. 


CRAMER | & .CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, | - 
64,» WEST STREET. | ‘8 ©: 


> + 





ot. ¥2 


A _ large. Stock. of First- class Instru- 
ments, by .all the Best Makers, for Sale. or 
Hire. * 


Pianofortes of every” description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for.Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitlés’ Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of | their Sheet Music. , 


ORAMER &-00.' BRIGHTON BRANCH. 


————_.. 


CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTEs, 





Paes favourite Instruments are now in stock 


at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recuyt Street, in the fol- 


lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 


ae Sci. a 
Ix Buack Wainer ... " teanes ins tne tenn nse 25 
Ix Frovrey Watnvr .. ee ce ee ebeeescreces ieee DS 
Is Rosewoop ....... isles esocssee 28 
In Pgan Tres, To RESRMBLE ‘Eaorr.. Ep cs coco OB 
In Rosewoop, wit ALBEBT Fatt ., cocoa 80 
Ix Burr Wanvt, Witt ALBERT Fats... wha UOT 
Ditto, with Trusses anp Suarae-Enps.. oe. ©6888 
In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........ 42 


In Marie ayp Gotp, ALBERT Fatt anp p Tavs 45 
In Figurgep Cepar, witn Do. Do.. 4 co ce cccms AB 
Ix Ot1ve Woop, wits Do. Do. tts... ae 45 
In Satin Woop anp Gotp, witH Do. Do. ........ 48 
Ix ConoMANDRL AND Gop, wiTH Do. Do. ........ 50 
In Amboyna anv GOLD, witH Do. Do, evecsese 82 
[The folding-up keyboard is fitted - any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas, ] 


FOR INDIA, 


In Sotrp Manocany, packed in Zinc and and hipped. io : 
Dirto, with Folding-up Keyboard ., eoctccee 45 


CRAMER and Co. Limrrep have been induced, from the very 


extensive popularity attained by their Pranzrrzs, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above, 
saan aan and patterns of the cases are 


istically 
i ere hi ya 


perfect Instruments in tone, téuch, and durability ever “ in 
this country ; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality: without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial, 


In addition, the 


Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 


of payment for a Pianoforte is extended. over Three. Years 
applies to ALL the above MODELS. 


THESE PIANOFORTES may bé ORDERED through Country 


Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and (0, 
will forward them direct 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
The largest in » Europe. ) 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE POCKET SURPLICE, 


In neat leather case, adapted for the use 

of the Clergy, while’ travelling, &c. ; can 

be carried in the coat et as easily as 

‘\ a book, and j 

‘\\ Sent post, free on receiptof P. 0. Ontar 5 
\ Good black Clerical Suits from £3 18s. 

Chorister Boy’s Cassock and Sur- 
~"plice, small size, 213° ~ 


. ‘ Every ss of Church Fur- 
nitu 


















The largest and most ill Stock of 
‘i Ettharist Vestments,,Cassecks and Sur- 
he London:to from 
Capes, in Prats Geter Oo 6 og Ee ge 

‘apes, other 
» Woollen Cloths. 
Tue Correct Paissr’ 8 Hoop. 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 26s. ; in Silk, from 
30s. to 50s. 
Gothic Metal Work, Incense, and Altar 
Linen, &c. 
Catalogue on Application. 


OXFORD HOUSE, 
—=SUSSEX STREET, 
Loxpox, 8.W. 














J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 





64, WEST STREET. 


-BY-ROYAL COMMAND. 
fl O22% = 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN: 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY’ 4 the attention of the 
niR sPecTRt Public, bey W ph he use Steel Peng 
the le excellence w 


,of ~his ns, 
Oepay of ataraa East’ Action, and Gasat Dunasilit! 


reference. 
can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Whnlcssie ae the Werks, Grabamcetrect, Birmingham: 
John-street, New York ; and at 87, Gracechurch-street, Londou. 


HE CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the mast IN 


ent 





TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great 

y= teen flavour, og pl its sales we ev means, er 
Company are now selling Assam, ‘ eesins 

the reduced fe 


—vis., from aaa ae , and 
Tens as at is. 4d. Ib., and 
BiaRopewate: No. 0, GREAT 





_ 
——— 


Feet pany Jone eae 
et & Co, {he Connty of Middlesea cide 


August Let, 1868. 
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